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A  1-1/2-percent  Increase  in 
quantity  of  food  consumed  at 
home  per  capita  was  associa- 
ted with  a  10-percent  increase 
in  per  capita  income,  both  in 
1955  and  1965,  according  to 
household  survey  data  by  in- 
come classification.  At  given 
levels  of  income,  adjusted  to 
constant   dollars,    consumption 


was    slightly   lower    in   spring 
1965    than    a    decade    earlier. 

U.S.  per  capita  income  rose 
24  percent  between  #1955  and 
1965,  in  constant  dollars,  and 
U.S.  average  consumption  was 
the  same,  according  to  the  an- 
nual Per  Capita  Food  Consump- 
tion Inaex. 
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A  CROSS-SECTIONAL  VIEW  OF  U.S.  FOOD  CONSUMPTION!/ 


Highlights 

This  report  presents  price-weighted 
cross-sectional  food  consumption  indexes 
developed  from  information  collected  in 
the  Household  Food  Consumption  Survey, 
Spring  I965  in  order  to  evaluate  patterns 
of  food  consumption  on  a  consistent  basis. 
Consumption  patterns  are  compared  with 
those  shown  by  a  similar  survey  in  the 
spring  of  1955.  Major  findings  were  as 
follows : 

•  Variation  by  regions  in  per  ca- 
pita food  consumption  rates  was 
cut  in  half  in  the  10-year  inter- 
val. Among  urbanizations  (urban, 
rural  nonfarm,  and  rural  farm), 
variation  was  cut  by  a  third. 

t  Northeast  replaced  the  West  as  the 
largest  per  capita  consumer.  But 
in  I965  there  was  little  variation 
in  consumption  among  the  Northeast, 
North  Central,  and  West. 

•  The  South  remained  the  lowest  in 
per  capita  food  consumption,  but 
it  made  the  greatest  gain  over  the 
10-year  period. 

•  The  U.S.  urban  consumption  rate  was 
slightly  lower  in  1965  than  in  1955 
despite  large  gains  in  the  South 
and  Northeast  regions. 

•  Between  1955  and  1965,  farm  and 
rural  nonfarm  per  capita  consump- 
tion rates  increased,  largely  in 
the  South  where  over  ho   percent 
of  these  people  live. 

•  Regional  income  changes  explain 
part  of  the  shifts  in  consumption. 

•  Population  shifts — among  regions 
and  from  rural  to  urban  areas — 
have  tended  to  lessen  the  variation 
in  food  consumption  levels. 

•  In  both  1955  and  1965,  a  10-percent 
increase  in  per  capita  income  was 
associated  with  a  1-1/2  percent  in- 
crease in  per  capita  food  consump- 


tion.  This  relationship  held  for 
both  animal  and  crop  food  products. 

•  Consumption  response  to  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  income  for  ma- 
jor items  in  1965  follows: 

— Consumption  of  beef,  processed 
fruit,  processed  vegetables,  and 
processed  potatoes  each  increased 
3  percent  or  more  for  each  10- 
percent  increase  in  income. 

— Consumption  of  pork,  chicken, 
fish,  fresh  potatoes,  and  coffee 
each  showed  little  association 
with  income  changes. 

— Consumption  of  cereal  products 
and  eggs  both  declined  slightly 
as  incomes  increased. 


The  1955  and  1965  Household  Food 
Consumption  Surveys  are  the  largest,  most 
comprehensive  surveys  of  U.S.  food  use 
ever  made.  They  were  the  first  nationwide 
surveys  to  obtain  a  ^-region  and  3-urbani- 
zation  breakdown.  2/   The  U.S.  housekeeping- 
household  population  of  l8l  million  persons 
sampled  in  I965  excluded  the  population 
in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  about  10  million 
other  people.  The  ineligible  population 
comprised  (l)  those  who  lived  in  house- 
holds in  which  no  one  had  10  or  more  meals 
from  household  supplies  during  the  week 
surveyed  and  (2)  the  socalled  nonhouse- 
keeping  population — those  who  lived  in 
hotels  or  rooming  houses  or  in  public  or 
private  institutions.  This  compares  with 
the  housekeeping  population  of  153  million 
covered  in  the  1955  survey,  which  excluded 
about  9  million  persons.  Omission  of 


1/  By  Helen  M.  Ekluhd,  Food  Consumption 
Section,  ERS. 

2/  Reports  1-5  (one  for  the  U.S.  total 
and  each  of  the  h   regions)  of  the  House- 
hold Food  Consumption  Surveys  for  Spring 
1955  and  Spring  I965  show  data  on  quantity 
of  food  used,  value  per  household,  and  pro- 
portion of  households  using  each  food. 
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these  segments  of  the  population,  thougn 
relatively  small,  occasionally  may  ex- 
plain differences  in  level  of  consumption 
derived  from  the  surveys  and  total  con- 
sumption derived  by  the  "disappearance" 
method.  3/ 

The  two  surveys  reported  quantity 
used,  value  per  household,  and  proportion 
of  households  using  an  almost  identical 
list  of  foods.  The  surveys  covered  the 
same  regional  and  urbanization  groups. 
However,  reporting  by  income  classifica- 
tion differed. 

The  1955  survey  of  food  use  was  tab- 
ulated by  income  classification  only  for 
families  of  2  or  more  persons.  The  1965 
survey  included  1-person  households.  Con- 
sumption by  1-person  households  for  any 
given  food  or  food  group  is  usually  very 
different  from  per  capita  consumption 
rates  for  larger  families.  Consumers  in 
1-person  families  are  primarily  adults 
(but  children  could  enter  as  guests).  In 
1955  about  6k  percent  of  these  consumers 
were  55  years  of  age  or  older  and  78  per- 
cent of  these  were  women.  Although  per 
capita  income  for  1-person  families  is  a- 
bout  a  third  higher  than  the  average  for 
all  households,  consumption  expenditures 
of  single  people  on  average  are  about  a 
half  higher — thus,  effective  purchasing 
power  is  about  10  percent  less.  About 
three-fourths  of  1-person  households  had 
incomes  under  $3,000  in  1955.  Food  use 
indexes  for  1955  by  income  classification 
presented  in  this  report  were  adjusted  to 
include  data  for  1-person  households. 

Cross-section  Consumption  Indexes 

Cross-section  indexes  of  per  capita 
consumption  based  on  household  use  re- 
ported in  the  spring  1965  survey  have 
been  prepared  by  region,  urbanization  and 
income.  Quantities  of  products  reported 
used  in  the  survey  were  adjusted  to  pri- 
mary foods— ingredients  of  mixed  foods 
distributed  to  basic  food  groups — and 
weighted  by  average  annual  retail  prices 
in  1957-59-   The  value  aggregates  thus 
derived  were  then  put  in  index  form  let- 
ting the  U.S.  average  equal  100  (tables 
10- lV).  These  indexes  match  those  devel- 
oped for  the  1955  survey  (table  15 ).  k/ 


The  indexes  allow  consistent  comparisons 
of  quantity  on  a  cross-section  basis. 
Their  use  avoids  the  aggregation  problem 
of  adding  dissimilar  quantities  or  values 
that  vary  over  the  income  scale  because  of 
price  differences. 

Per  capita  use  of  household  food  sup- 
plies assumes  that  21  meals  at  home  is 
equivalent  to  1  person.   In  this  way, 
meals  eaten  by  guests  and  meals  eaten  a- 
way  from  home  by  household  members  are 
taken  into  account. 

The  I965  indexes  were  constructed  in 
the  same  way  and  use  the  same  retail  store 
price  weights  (1957-59)  as  the  annual 
Per  Capita  Food  Consumption  Index.   5_/ 
The  time- series  index  allows  study  of 
changes  in  consumption  through  time,  while 
the  2  cross-sectional  indexes  permit  in- 
depth  analysis  at  two  points  in  time,  both 
in  the  Spring  season. 

Statistical  notes  at  the  end  of  this 
article  explain  the  problems  involved  in 
converting  the  package  of  mixed  foods  that 
consumers  buy,  as  reported  by  the  surveys, 
to  the  primary  foods  necessary  for  con- 
struction of  the  index.  They  also  de- 
scribe the  method  used  in  adjusting  the 
1955  indexes  by  income  classification  to 
include  data  for  1-person  households. 


3/  For  comparison  of  data,  see  U.S. 
Food  Consumption:  Annual  Disappearance 
and  Household  Survey  Data,  by  Corinne 
LeBovit,  ERS-UoU,  February  1969.   [Re- 
printed from  National  Food  Situation, 
NFS-126,  November  1968. ] 

kj   The  1955  indexes  utilised  I9I 
retail  prices  as  weights.   Introduction  : 
New  Regional  Indexes  for  Food  Consiunp":io: 
Analysis,  By  Robert  J.'Lavell,  AMS-3Uo(5), 
October  1959  •   [Reprintc       :;.-.;icr.;- 
Food  Situation ,  NFS- 89 , July  19 59 . ] 

jj   For  methodology  of  the  time-se 

index,  see  U.S.  Food  Jo".  -:::r,  .  ^-.  -. 

Bui.  36k,   Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  U.S. 
Agr . ,  June 
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Consumption  Patterns 

1963  Total  Food  Use 

Per  person  use  of  all  food  in  the 
United  States  in  spring  1965  increased 
rather  uniformly  at  successively  higher 
levels  of  income,  varying  from  18  percent 
below  average  at  incomes  under  $1,000  to 
16  percent  above  at  incomes  of  $15,000  and 
over.  Consumption  of  animal  products  and 
crop  products  shows  only  slightly  differ- 
ing patterns.  As  would  be  expected  with 
higher-cost  foods,  animal  product  consump- 
tion in  1965  »as  farther  below  average 
than  food  from  crops  in  income  levels 
under  $3,000.  At  incomes  over  $8,000, 
however,  consumption  of  crop  foods  was 
slightly  farther  above  average  than  animal 
products  were. 

Farm  households  used  2  percent  more 
food  than  the  U.S.  average  and  urban  house- 
holds 1  percent  more,  while  rural  nonfarm 
used  3  percent  less.  All  urbanization 
groups  used  about  the  same  per  capita 
amounts  of  food  from  crops,  although  the 
farm  population  used  a  little  less. 
Animal  products  provided  all  of  the  devi- 
ation affecting  the  total  food  pattern- 
farm  households  used  h   percent  more  than 
average  and  urban  families  1  percent  more, 
while  rural  nonfarm  consumption  of  animal 
products  was  5  percent  under  average. 

Except  for  only  the  highest  income 
groups,  farm  families  consumed  more  food 
per  capita  at  each  level  of  money  income 
than  either  urban  or  rural  nonfarm  families, 
Differences  were  most  striking  at  middle 
income  levels.  Although  part  of  the 
larger  amounts  of  food  consumed  by  farm 
households  may  be  due  to  the  more  active 
work  connected  with  farming,  the  much 
higher  rate  of  consumption  of  animal 
foods  is  largely  attributed  to  the  avail- 
ability of  home-produced  food.  About  30 
percent  of  all  farm  household  food  was 
home  produced,  and  two- thirds  of  this  was 
livestock  commodities.   In  addition, 
money  income  (the  classifier  for  income 
levels)  is  a  smaller  part  of  total  income 
for  farm  than  for  nonfarm  families. 

Aside  from  the  nonmoney  income 
attributed  to  housing  and  fuel  which  farm 


households  have  to  a  greater  extent  than 
others,  home-produced  food  as  reported 
used  in  the  April-June  1965  period  added 
an  annual  average  of  $128  per  person  to 
food  cost  and  therefore  to  nonmoney  in- 
come. This  compares  with  the  value  of 
home-produced  food  amounting  to  an  annual 
average  of  $5  for  urban  and  $29  for  rural 
nonfarm  households. 

Regional  Changes 

Much  less  variation  from  national 
averages  is  observed  in  the  regional 
food  consumption  patterns  in  1965  than  in 
1955.  U.S.  average  food  consumption  per 
capita  was  about  the  same  in  both  years 
(only  a  0.3  percent  difference).  For 
this  reason,  the  shifts  in  regional  pat- 
tern may  be  interpreted  as  approximating 
absolute  changes  in  per  capita  consump- 
tion rates.  6/  A  summary  of  the  cross- 
section  indexes  for  all  food  consumed  at 
home  (U.S.  average  consumption  in  each 
year  is  equal  to  100 )  follows:  jj 


Region 

1955 

:       1965 

All  urbanizations 

All  United  States 

100 

100 

Northeast 

101 

104 

North  Central 

107 

103 

South 

89 

95 

West 

109 

102 

Urban 

All  United  States 

102 

101 

Northeast 

102 

105 

North  Central 

109 

101 

South 

93 

97 

West 

107 

102 

Rural  nonfarm 

All  United  States 

95 

97 

Northeast 

98 

99 

North  Central 

102 

104 

South 

85 

92 

West 

113 

95 

Farm 

All  United  States 

100 

102 

Northeast 

113 

105 

North  Central 

111 

110 

South 

86 

91 

West 

:         113 

115 

6/  This  assumes  no  reduction  in  seasonal 
pattern  over  time. 

2/  Summarized  from  tables  10-15 . 
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Table  10. — United  States:   Cross-sectional  indexes  of  per  person  food 
by  urbanization  and  family  incorr.:,  Spring  1965  l/ 


:                Total 

Anima 

L  proiu- 

:ts 

'    Co-y\ 

Animal 
prod- 
ucts 

Crop 
prod- 
ucts 

-  / 

3ed  :^eat 

?oult—: 

prod- 

Tggs 

jairy  0: 

-oducts 

Urbanization  and 
:'r.c~>rc   ^rouo  2/ 
(dollars)"   " 

-      ;CI 

Par'; 

Total 
!■  ' 

Total 

?resh 

fluid 

.    1'  - 

Proc- 
essed 
includ- 

 Tot; 

clud- 

clud- 

ucts 

£/ 

ing 
butter 

■:':L„ 

-de:::      U 
10-0 

r.   average       IOC 

IOC          100          100 

100 

100 

. 

U.S.   average  7/ 

ICO 

100 

IOC 

ic 

10c 

IOC 

Under  1,000 

!      32 

81 

°o 

66 

37 

76 

102 

96 

11- 

57 

7: 

73 

—- 

11: 

i,oco-i,;?? 

;7 

37 

72 

?? 

31 

107 

1 

1  ; 

7 

3i 

32 

on 

p     -  '  ■  _"     -,o~ 

-  >      ■  - ■    -  ,  -  ;  . 

:      83 

37 

- 

:' 

: 

'  ■ 

91 

35 

10c 

3_ 

1  -- 

3,000-3,  ?9S 

°0 

90 

;o 

33 

103 

90 

92 

32 

4,000-4,?--? 

:     97 

57 

97 

95 

101 

97 

106 

105 

. 

3-3 

55 

5,000-:  . 

.   101 

102 

102 

102 

103 

37 

57 

J: 

100 

105 

101 

103 

z~~ 

6,000-6,990 

1C  2 

103 

102 

10c 

101 

105 

101 

100 

96 

101 

1 

7,000-7,999 

ic ; 

-    n     " 

106 

111 

104 

102 

97 

9° 

1. ; 

96 

ns 

_. 

~~, 

3,000-8,!  'S 

:   106 

105 

106 

11-- 

~5 

103 

7" 

98 

107 

107 

OQ 

9,000-9, 

:   107 

105 

IC  ' 

111 

"1 

105 

97 

--1 

n- 

nj 

ns 

1X4 

ic 

10,000-14,999 

112 

111 

112 

114 

97 

no 

100 

ic6 

n7 

n4 

122 

nc 

n7 

11 

15,000  and  over 

115 

117 

123 

11: 

105 

127 

102 

m 

12- 

12c 

136 

Urban  jj 

101 

101 

i:~ 

103 

10c 

103 

■ 

105 

101 

?: 

100 

i 

Under  1,000 

85 

35 

55 

71 

107 

3:, 

122 

n4 

98 

103 

S7 

76 

7: 

1,000-1, 

■     38 

39 

87 

3o 

95 

36 

n8 

n6 

101 

107 

72 

53 

~: 

1 

2,000-2,999 

■     91 

90 

93 

1 3 

100 

80 

-    99 

94 

100 

102 

34 

35 

35 

3,000-3,999 

:     88 

89 

3l 

102 

39 

106 

104 

93 

97 

35 

77 

BC 

4,000-:. 

.     95 

5? 

96 

93 

102 

07 

m 

in 

95 

101 

52 

33 

3: 

5,000-5,999 

102 

104 

99 

104 

105 

105 

103 

:.;-- 

98 

104 

101 

104 

6,000-6,999 

102 

103 

100 

112 

99 

108 

i:c 

99 

93 

98 

102 

1  1 

101 

7,000-7,999 

107 

107 

106 

m 

106 

no 

98 

101 

112 

?6 

n2 

1 

107 

107 

5,000-8,999 

104 

104 

105 

114 

94 

107 

100 

104 

97 

53 

104 

105 

1   - 

1    I 

10c 

9,000-9,99? 

105 

103 

107 

107 

30 

102 

102 

102 

35 

:: 

ns 

n: 

113 

112 

3g 

I0,ooo-i4,?9? 

in 

in 

111 

116 

36 

no 

105 

110 

109 

57 

ns 

119 

n7 

11 5 

11- 

15,000  and   over 

117 

116 

118 

121 

n6 

no 

n6 

137 

99 

112 

12c 

11- 

137 

Sural  nonfarr:  7/ 

97 

95 

100 

^3 

97 

92 

Qi 

90 

1:  - 

101 

97 

?5 

I 

Under  1,000 

76 

7! 

73 

57 

33 

34 

36 

75 

135 

100 

55 

~- 

;: 

137 

1,000-1,??? 

05 

30 

90 

61 

?5 

( 2 

?i 

90 

121 

1C2 

".- 

77 

-5 

95 

2,000-2,999 

Si 

V 

67 

°3 

74 

90 

8U 

76 

3? 

3,000-3,999 

94 

O" 

?5 

3 

100 

91 

cl 

57 

101 

100 

r: 

?o 

3^ 

55 

-,-<  "-4,999 

96" 

=5 

97 

oS 

93 

9^ 

100 

57 

73 

106 

100 

9S 

5,000-5,999 

96 

9 

95 

93 

92 

0^ 

52 

35 

106 

i-i 

1C1 

6,000-6,999 

102 

100 

105 

99 

103 

98 

ICC 

5; 

102 

101 

108 

?f 

173 

1C'- 

9C 

7,000-7,999 

104 

103 

105 

109 

97 

102 

35 

J2 

101 

90 

n5 

111 

112 

6,000-8,999 

107 

107 

103 

106 

113 

107 

iC 

1 

111 

nc 

n4 

9,000-9,999 

114 

112 

116 

131 

98 

n7 

73 

71 

■" : 

1.  . 

ns 

10,000-14,999 

114 

109 

119 

105 

104 

Si 

96 

112 

15,000  and  over              : 

115 

110 

122 

123 

7 

ni 

88 

131 

Farm  jj                                : 

102 

104 

93 

102 

111 

102 

92 

89 

J5 

U6 

Under  1,000                      : 

87 

88 

86 

71 

104 

85 

107 

1,000-1,999                    : 

89 

92 

84 

57 

115 

62 

nS 

104 

2,000-2,999                      : 

90 

94 

85 

32 

106 

88 

95 

90 

103 

3,000-3,999                   : 

95 

95 

94 

84 

112 

" 

1 

ns 

4,000-4,999                    : 

108 

109 

108 

110 

117 

85 

in 

Ul 

5,000-5,999                    : 

106 

103 

116 

107 

no 

91 

ns 

6,000-6,999                    : 

113 

115 

109 

U5 

121 

n4 

124 

n5 

131 

7,000-7,999                    : 

116 

116 

117 

118 

115 

113 

76 

154 

■ 

S,000-8,999                   : 

117 

123 

110 

107 

in 

9,000-9,999                    : 

116 

116 

116 

120 

101 

n2 

95 

10,000-14,999              : 

112 

U8 

104 

125 

114 

77 

SO 

15,000  and  over             : 

110 

117 

152 

104 

no 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  10  . — United  States:     Cross-sectional  indexes  of  per  person  food  use, 
by  urbanization  and  family  income,   Spring  I965  l/  -  Continued 


Melons 

Yu:  ts   ; 

:nd   vegetables 

exclud'n's  baby  : 

"oods   and   soups^ 

"ru'  t ,    e: 

:clud  lv: 

;  Dslons 

Vegetables 

Urbanization  and 

Proce 

;s-c. 

Processed 

income    group  2/ 

Canne i 

(dollars) 

•Chilled 

Total 

Fresh 

Fruit 

Juice 

Frozen 

iuice 

Dr;  ec 

§/ 

Total 

Fresh 

Canned 

Frozen 

Total 

Total 

U.S.    i 
100 

100— 

100 

U.S.   average   7/ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1  30 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Under   1,000 

28 

79 

63 

65 

7 

43 

>b 

53 

.-7 

95 

71 

36 

63 

81 

.1,000-1,999 

67 

81 

40 

146 

64 

127 

3o 

43 

72 

90 

2,000-2,999 

79 

S3 

77 

74 

52 

71 

102 

73 

1 

93 

79 

59 

75 

85 

3,000-3,9^9 

84 

84 

77 

20. 

1 

3o 

7! 

77 

77 

91 

55 

0- 

>■■:> 

>7 

4,000-4,999 

64 

1 

91 

7)" 

io4 

7- 

101 

7'8 

95 

5,000-3,999 

32 

101 

7 

90 

115 

92 

92 

92 

107 

36 

103 

98 

6,000-6,999 

99 

io4 

106 

07 

105 

103 

102 

103 

103 

100 

114 

91 

108 

103 

7,000-7,999 

l4o 

1  )7 

10-' 

106 

113 

104 

67 

108 

107 

102 

102 

127 

108 

105 

8,000-3,999 

110 

103 

121 

109 

141 

106 

78 

121 

112 

101 

106 

124 

110 

105 

9,000-9,999 

120 

107 

129 

in 

166 

116 

138 

135 

121 

10'.! 

107 

138 

nit 

111 

10, 000 -lit,  999 

150 

1:. ' 

117 

140 

Li  2 

110 

115 

i4o 

133 

110 

107 

166 

121 

114 

15,000  nnd   over 

229 

125 

115 

139 

200 

205 

116 

153 

140 

l43 

102 

193 

121 

133 

Urban  jj 

109 

97 

io4 

108 

113 

119 

94 

103 

103 

97 

104 

115 

107 

101 

Under  1,000 

33 

7 

73 

89 

38 

74 

104 

68 

72 

100 

93 

63 

86 

94 

1,000-1,999 

51 

72 

80 

74 

74 

121 

73 

80 

'• 

90 

73 

86 

0 

2,000-2,999 

87 

:  -, 

90 

77 

68 

102 

105 

87 

38 

90 

88 

82 

87 

89 

3,000-3,999 

89 

73 

30 

33 

53 

118 

66 

79 

7o 

77' 

96 

67 

90 

74 

4,000-4,999 

74 

"■6 

io4 

65 

105 

100 

90 

86 

90 

102 

LC5 

104 

96 

5,ooo-5,999 

92 

?2 

111 

103 

39 

133 

7o 

103 

27 

op 

110 

ISO 

10S 

99 

6,000-6,999 

98 

10? 

111 

102 

ill 

108 

108 

108 

105 

53 

116 

94 

110 

101 

7,000-7,999 

143 

105 

10c 

110 

115 

127 

57 

ill 

108 

2 

io4 

126 

110 

104 

3,000-8,999 

116 

' 

117 

117 

143 

114 

So 

122 

110 

: 

106 

136 

114 

105 

9,000-9,999 

125 

161 

129 

122 

164 

131 

123 

136 

119 

103 

107 

139 

114 

108 

10, 000 -1*1, 999 

154 

11 3 

120 

10:. 

190 

122 

1 11 

144 

1 '-,, 

106 

17  7 

179 

124 

114 

15,000  and   over 

226 

12r 

113 

i4l 

207 

226 

89 

156 

l4l 

146 

104 

194 

123 

136 

Rural  nonfarm    7/ 

88 

103 

9, 

27; 

70 

773 

103 

87 

95 

102 

35 

77 

91 

97 

Under  1,000 

23 

73 

56 

2:> 

7  5 

23 

"■1 

46 

37 

32 

43 

LO 

4o 

64 

1,000-1,999 

28 

98 

66 

99 

£9 

27, 

134 

62 

20 

115 

71 

22 

59 

91 

2,000-2,999 

84 

72 

61 

58 

22 

34 

95 

50 

99 

71 

23 

61 

33 

3,000-3,999 

91 

91 

77 

76 

Or, 

20 

103 

■'1 

78 

04 

91 

44 

80 

38 

4, ooo-4, 999 

34 

?9 

75 

63 

46 

~'6 

71 

7: 

34 

86 

105 

^■- 

Q2 

89 

5,ooo-5,999 

58 

106 

10c 

?1 

69 

27 

119 

90 

98 

93 

106 

62 

96 

94 

6,000-6,999 

q6 

io4 

93 

91 

87 

103 

L 

95 

97 

108 

ill 

92 

106 

107 

7,000-7,999 

136 

109 

120 

72 

106 

43 

85 

ic  0 

104 

105 

96 

130 

104 

105 

8,000-0,999 

92 

112 

134 

92 

i4i 

102 

63 

120 

116 

>  ^ 

107 

95 

104 

101 

9,000-9,999 

100 

131 

1!  7 

117 

175 

49 

180 

123 

129 

126 

109 

132 

116 

122 

10,000-14,999 

142 

153 

121 

155 

165 

112 

133 

143 

122 

197' 

131 

112 

117 

15,000  and   over 

305 

132 

152 

151 

137 

121 

elOC 

161 

147 

122 

88 

249 

125 

124 

Farm    7/ 

63 

119 

73 

7,7 

64 

30 

115 

79 

94 

119 

71 

45 

71 

98 

Under  1,000 

28 

101 

44 

So 

19 

O 

106 

42 

71 

125 

1  3 

t_S 

51 

93 

1,000-1,999 

12 

102 

53 

50 

13 

60 

39 

7C 

116 

63 

IS 

51 

88 

2,000-2,999 

27 

102 

52 

60 

48 

": 

52 

77 

100 

7 

22 

53 

79 

3,000-3,999 

39 

110 

02 

71 

27 

93 

51 

30 

123 

67 

] 

53 

4,000-4,999 

C'<_ 

138 

7? 

34 

60 

36 

172 

83 

110 

120 

27 

49 

77 

101 

5,000-5,999 

67 

125 

89 

07' 

77 

37 

129 

75 

100 

127 

7  ~ 

4; 

78 

100 

6,000-6,999 

]  2 

130 

32 

31 

103 

25 

110 

75 

107 

134 

98 

34 

36 

113 

7,000-7,999 

106 

13 

105 

116 

105 

18 

152 

102 

120 

123 

?fi 

103 

97 

115 

3,000-8,999 

100 

143 

112 

70 

9 

128 

96 

119 

113 

36 

77 

•:_ 

io4 

9,000-9,999 

123 

129 

153 

95 

_L     iO 

119 

1  47 

120 

130 

114 

117 

137 

ii6 

1  T_fT 

10,000-14,999 

11'-' 

132 

102 

125 

71 

189 

108 

120 

115 

"' 

89 

94 

106 

15,000  and  over 

61 

113 

72 

06 

129 

135 

62 

cv3 

2_> 

103 

109 

109 

58 

93 

102 

See  footnotes 


it  end  of  table. 
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table    10. — United  States:      Cross-seci;:'".. 

by  urbanization  an  I/'-  Continued 


Urbanization  and 
income   group  2/ 
(dollars) 


U.S.  average  jj 


Under 
1,000 
2,000 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
6,000 
7,000 
8,000- 

9,000 

10,000 
15,000 


1,000 

1,999 
2,999 
3,999 
4,999 
5,999 
6.999 

,999 

e  '.id   over 


Urban   jj 

Under  1,000 
1,000- 
2,000-2,999 
2,000- 

4,000- 

5,000-5,999 
6,000-6,999 
7,000-7,999 
8,000-8,999 
9,oco-9,999 

10,000-14, 
15,000  and  over 


Rural  nonfarn    7/ 

Under  1,000 
1,000-1,999 

2,000- 

3,ooo-;,999 
4,ooo- 
5,ooo-5,999 
>6,999 

-   , 
15,000  and  over 


Farra     7/ 

Under 
1,000 
2,000 

3,000- 

4,ooo- 

5,000 

6,000- 

7,000- 

10,000 
15,000 


1,000 
and  over 


Potatoes  and 

svreetootatoes 

Soup 

Dry 

beans 

n 

peas 

Tree  - 

table 
oils. 

Fresh 

Proc- 
essed 

Total 

nuts- 

: 


100 


io : 


103 


100 


51 


113 


100 


100 


100 


i".; 


100 


i  : 


i.. 


103 


98 


no 


c6 


" 


_  i 


'5 


103 


79 


101 


51 


59 

- 

6-: 

' 

67 

13? 

TIT 

171 

IOC 


77 

56 

83 

137 

32 

TJ 

"''-. 

83 

35 

56 

79 

l4o 

60 

101 

_ 

81 

LLC 

?6 

92 

26 

89 

90 

146 

io4 

94 

Bo 

■:i 

74 

125 

121 

■ 

101 

103 

78 

130 

113 

IC'1 

-i2 

io4 

93 

92 

93 

133 

84 

101 

y"" 

I 

98 

92 

101 

97 

110 

77 

101 

102 

" 

108 

96 

136 

119 

icE 

'I 

117 

101 

112 

106 

-O 

144 

120 

115 

57 

108 

UC 

99 

104 

34 

-1  v 

120 

117 

55 

2 

11 

■ 

100 

34 

145 

"- 

132 

107 

80 

37 

-21 

117 

72 

95 

4o 

64 

53 

I69 

7; 

11- 

7 

100 

31 

61 

171 

66 

110 

11- 

■  1 

102 

3: 

171 

3c 

107 

_ 

94 

106 

64 

105 

27 

\c  - 

1 

; 

115 

36 

99 

110 

121 

11- 

-,' 

1 

104 

102 

97 

-■- 

126 

35 

104 

9> 

101 

101 

107 

104 

102 

r-j 

107 

10; 

109 

99 

119 

109 

121 

IOC 

- 

2.11 

96 

130 

120 

107 

11- 

11C 

106 

- 

135 

U9 

109 

63 

112 

95 

32 

108 

103 

i:_ 

102 

122 

96 

"  — 

11- 

10c 

T; 

132 

12 

45 

121 

6: 

35 

205 

125 

5 

112 

72 

90 

111 

72 

213 

?-- 

125 

97 

■ 

111 

137 

■ 

76 

132 

101 

105 

117 

107 

1 

108 

118 

121 

120 

102 

120 

112 

125 

- 

120 

102 

130 

37 

111 

115 

125 

:"- 

1/  Derived  fro- 
to  1  nerson) .  Indexes  are  b 

rately.   4/  Includes  1  . 

in  proces:  10/  Inclv 

etc.) 
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Table  11. — Hortheast:   Cross-sectional  indexes  of  per  person  food  use, 
by  urbanization  and  family  income,  Spring  1965  1/ 


Rural  nonfarra  7/ 

Under  3,000 
3, 000-!+,  999 

5,000-6,999 
7,000-9,999 
10,000  and  over 


Farm  7/ 

Under  3,000 
3,000-4,999 
5,000-6,999 
7,ooo-9,999 
10,000  and  over 


Total 

An: 

^£L_proiucts 

Urbanization  and 

!  All 
\   food 

prod- 
ucts 

Crop 
prod- 
ucts 
3/ 

Red  meat 

Poultry 

Fish- 
ery 
prod- 
ucts 

Sggs 

Dairy 

products 

income  group  2/ 

Beef 

Pork 

Total 

V 

Chick- 
en 

Total 
5/ 

Fresh 

fluid 

milks 

6/ 

Proc- 
essed, 

includ- 
ing 

:     Total 

butter; 

(dollars) 

;   In- 
cluding 

Ex- 
cluding 

butter 

.'butter 

butter 

Northeast  average  7/ 

104 

104 

103 

100 

91 

100   101   105    102 

100— 

89 

109 

103 

106 

104 

122 

Under  1,000 

92 

83 

96 

Bo 

77 

77 

92 

86 

104 

103 

78 

109 

94 

94 

85 

1,000-1,999 

97 

96 

98 

78 

94 

Pfi 

152 

144 

93 

io4 

91 

84 

38 

99 

2,000-2,999 

91 

89 

95 

79 

78 

80 

103 

98 

90 

87 

92 

92 

92 

90 

119 

3,000-3,999 

98 

'7 

99 

37 

98 

93 

97 

95 

104 

95 

101 

88 

05 

94 

115 

4,000-4,999 

98 

99 

96 

90 

98 

95 

123 

125 

79 

89 

104 

88 

96 

95 

107 

5,000-5,999 

103 

104 

100 

,9 

95 

102 

97 

102 

97 

84 

115 

102 

loC 

107 

104 

6,000-6,999 

105 

106 

104 

103 

?2 

101 

,:>7 

103 

99 

91 

114 

105 

109 

106 

134 

7,000-7,999 

107 

110 

104 

110 

98 

108 

90 

100 

100 

87 

118 

106 

112 

109 

133 

8,000-8,999 

106 

105 

107 

101 

98 

102 

84 

91 

112 

87 

104 

113 

109 

105 

127 

9,000-9,999 

109 

108 

109 

103 

79 

100 

io4 

105 

102 

88 

124 

115 

119 

117 

127 

10,000-14,999 

110 

110 

110 

110 

85 

106 

95 

105 

133 

90 

111 

109 

110 

106 

136 

15,000  and  over 

122 

124 

121 

112 

78 

115 

114 

119 

137 

?9 

114 

146 

130 

124 

174 

Urban  7/ 

105 

106 

104 

100 

94 

103 

110 

ia4 

108 

89 

110 

101 

106 

103 

123 

Under  1,000 

88 

82 

9o 

66 

105 

79 

141 

133 

132 

75 

61 

65 

63 

65 

54 

1,000-1,999 

95 

94 

o6 

75 

93 

88 

149 

140 

100 

no 

84 

78 

81 

31 

86 

2,000-2,999 

95 

93 

98 

80 

80 

8.0 

115 

no 

100 

90 

-? 

92 

91 

88 

121 

3,000-3,999 

97 

97 

98 

83 

108 

95 

111 

10? 

114 

97 

97 

79 

88 

87 

116 

4,000-4,999 

99 

100 

97 

89 

100 

96 

134 

139 

90 

88 

105 

81 

93 

92 

102 

5,000-5,999 

104 

1C7 

101 

OO 

98 

105 

103 

109 

101 

82 

116 

102 

109 

108 

102 

6,000-6,999 

106 

108 

103 

107 

92 

104 

101 

105 

101 

00 

116 

107 

111 

107 

138 

7,000-7,999 

113 

115 

110 

110 

107 

114 

102 

114 

108 

89 

120 

106 

113 

109 

136 

8,000-8,999 

107 

106 

109 

100 

100 

104 

93 

97 

121 

80 

101 

111 

106 

103 

126 

9,000-9,999 

105 

105 

106 

97 

76 

97 

104 

106 

98 

85 

124 

106 

115 

113 

115 

10,000-14,999 

112 

113 

111 

113 

84 

109 

109 

112 

128 

92 

115 

110 

113 

108 

144 

15,000  and  over 

126 

127 

125 

ill 

78 

116 

126 

133 

151 

103 

119 

144 

132 

124 

193 

99 


98 


101 


oq 


-4 


93 


75 


82 


86 


106    109 


108 


106 


118 


88 

:6 

91 

80 

71 

74 

39 

34 

74 

92 

94 

104 

99 

98 

105 

97 

96 

99 

97 

82 

93 

77 

76 

61 

89 

104 

107 

106 

105 

108 

99 

97 

103 

94 

89 

91 

79 

87 

85 

91 

111 

99 

105 

102 

117 

103 

105 

100 

112 

84 

101 

72 

78 

90 

91 

113 

118 

115 

112 

135 

10  4 

100 

105 

9q 

87 

95 

55 

31 

129 

82 

98 

114 

106 

105 

106 

105 

108 

102 

111 

88 

100 

71 

76 

80 

101 

124 

117 

120 

116 

164 

105 

108 

102 

104 

106 

102 

71 

65 

50 

97 

141 

117 

128 

124 

186 

97 

?6 

99 

89 

75 

84 

66 

73 

54 

102 

120 

111 

115 

110 

170 

108 

115 

99 

135 

86 

114 

95 

00 

109 

95 

105 

130 

118 

115 

146 

110 

111 

108 

89 

95 

89 

74 

75 

135 

106 

162 

121 

141 

137 

168 

116 

121 

109 

152 

92 

125 

88 

82 

153 

106 

125 

104 

115 

111 

140 

Continued 
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Table  U . — Northeast:   Cross-sectional  indexes  of  per  person  fc 

by  urbanization  and  family  income,  Spring  1965  1/  -  Continued 


MtY  1969 


CroD  food  products 

Vege- 

Fruit 
(excluding  melons) 

Vegetables 

potatoes  and 
sweetpotatoes 

Dry 

-— 

Cereal 



Urbanization  and 

income  group  2/ 
(dollars) 

table 
oils 

Fresh 

Proc- 
essed 

Total 

Fresh 

Proc- 
essed 

Total 

Fresh 

Proc- 
essed 

Total 

and 

peas 

and 

pea- 
nuts 

pr;i- 
ucts 

and 

slrizz 

Coffee 

Northeast  average  7/ 

!    96 

101 

121 

ill 

95 

109 

101 

102    104 

103 

62 

95 

10c 

M 

107 

Under  1,000 

90 

96 

96 

96 

76 

92 

83 

128 

"9 

97 

in 

126 

5- 

119 

1,000-1,999 

86 

101 

111 

106 

102 

89 

95 

108 

20 

58 

85 

57 

~Z 

144 

2,000-2,999 

91 

96 

83 

90 

87 

95 

99 

133 

35 

106 

76 

52 

3,000-3,999 

95 

93 

106 

100 

39 

94 

92 

108 

57 

79 

125 

95 

4,000-4,999 

92 

92 

92 

92 

83 

100 

99 

121 

10c 

109 

35 

56 

'-'-: 

5,000-5,999 

102 

91 

113 

102 

87 

108 

96 

100 

98 

99 

5  2 

94 

2:2 

'—  ' 

97 

6,000-6,999 

96 

110 

110 

110 

9: 

115 

104 

107 

100 

103 

55 

102 

103 

103 

n: 

7,000-7,999 

99 

97 

113 

105 

95 

111 

103 

93 

148 

124 

33 

126 

121 

104 

93 

8,000-8,999 

99 

103 

i4o 

122 

98 

112 

104 

99 

121 

111 

46 

104 

97 

105 

105 

9,000-9,999 

:  102 

106 

156 

131 

102 

113 

107 

90 

io4 

98 

54 

89 

100 

105 

212. 

10,000-14,999 

93 

110 

153 

132 

105 

123 

113 

83 

136 

113 

42 

98 

93 

104 

117 

15,000  and  over 

86 

131 

188 

160 

131 

139 

135 

85 

128 

109 

28 

113 

: 

117 

1C 

Urban  jj 

94 

96 

129 

113 

100 

111 

105 

93 

102 

93 

62 

91 

100 

9- 

Under  1,000 

96 

87 

110 

99 

97 

108 

102 

74 

30 

49 

51 

90 

3c 

:- 

2-2 

1,000-1,999 

82 

101 

99 

100 

107 

86 

98 

90 

9 

44 

93 

55 

92 

"2 

l4c 

2,000-2,999 

94 

98 

92 

95 

98 

102 

100 

H7 

99 

107 

76 

55 

102 

3- 

103 

3,000-3,999 

90 

81 

114 

97 

91 

101 

96 

87 

23 

65 

132 

39 

106 

39 

;- 

4, 000-4,999 

90 

90 

106 

98 

35 

95 

90 

104 

95 

99 

83 

64 

102 

35 

5,000-5,999 

101 

87 

118 

103 

89 

ill 

99 

91 

9T 

94 

66 

95 

102 

93 

6,000-6,999 

•   93 

106 

116 

111 

96 

116 

104 

98 

83 

90 

zr 

88 

105 

104 

7,000-7,999 

:  100 

97 

129 

113 

109 

116 

112 

89 

162 

130 

30 

121 

104 

104 

105 

8,000-8,999 

:   96 

94 

153 

124 

101 

113 

106 

99 

131 

117 

44 

111 

103 

H- 

9,000-9,999 

98 

96 

158 

128 

103 

109 

106 

90 

102 

97 

45 

84 

95 

10c 

— : 

10,000-14,999 

•   93 

101 

162 

132 

109 

131 

119 

3: 

130 

no 

35 

97 

OP 

104 

22- 

15,000  and  over 

:   86 

133 

202 

168 

3A5 

142 

144 

82 

125 

106 

28 

115 

86 

191 

22- 

Rural  nonfarm  7/ 

:  101 

112 

98 

105 

79 

105 

91 

122 

111 

116 

65 

106 

101 

103 

12- 

Under  3,000 

■   88 

53 

91 

89 

58 

83 

69 

163 

63 

107 

81 

5- 

104 

12: 

3,000-4,999 

•  103 

104 

67 

85 

80 

103 

90 

170 

98 

129 

107 

87 

109 

oc 

5,000-6,999 

104 

113 

95 

104 

86 

108 

96 

127 

123 

125 

49 

123 

7,000-9,999 

.  105 

ill 

105 

108 

79 

108 

92 

95 

111 

io4 

52 

113 

101 

110 

5- 

10,000  and  over 

:   92 

137 

126 

132 

82 

106 

92 

79 

159 

124 

5  = 

101 

93 

92 

Farm  7/ 

:   93 

147 

75 

110 

98 

79 

90 

179 

92 

130 

68 

124 

10? 

Under  3,000 

82 

149 

60 

104 

116 

5o 

95 

225 

31 

116 

115 

112 

]  2  ; 

3,000-4,999 

93 

159 

59 

108 

82 

63 

74 

152 

103 

125 

5S 

121 

114 

74 

5,000-6,999 

85 

122 

79 

100 

109 

74 

9* 

200 

123 

157 

52 

123 

99 

7,000-9,999 

104 

214 

69 

141 

78 

101 

88 

182 

65 

H7 

58 

135 

m 

10,000  and  over 

106 

105 

133 

120 

115 

109 

112 

146 

73 

10S 

102 

1/  Derived  from  1965  Household  Food  Consumption  Survey  data  on  per  capita  use  of  individual  foods  (21  meals  at  hone  equivalent 
to  1  person) .   Indexes  ere  based  on  quantities  of  products  reported  in  the  survey,  adjusted  to  primary  foods  and  veightec 
1957-59  U.S.  average  retail  prices.  2/  Family  money  income  in  1964  after  income  taxes.  3/  Includes  melons,  soups,  and  baby  :"c\>d. 
cocoa,  tea,  and  certain  other  foods  not  listed  separately.  4/  Includes  lamb,  nnrcton,  and  game.  5/  Includes  turkey.     Incl 
skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  flavored  milks.  Excludes  amounts  used  in  commercially  processed  foods.   7  Includes  dat-a  for  house- 
holds not  classified  by  income.  8/  In  addition  to  categories  listed,  includes  the  fruit  in  bakery  products,  jams,  and  ;e", '. -, es  . 
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-North  Central:   Cross-sectional  indexes  of  per  person 
by  urbanization  and  family  income,  Spring  1965  l/ 


'ood  use, 


Total 

Animal 

products 



_ 

Urbanization  and 

.  All 

Animal 

Crop 
prod- 

•.eats 

Poultry 

Fish- 
ery 

Dairy  products 

Animal 

income  group  2/ 

Proc- 

Total 

fat 

(dollars) 

:  food 

prod- 
ucts 

ucts 

2/ 

Beef 

Pork 

Total 
2/ 

Chicken 

Total 

2/ 

prod- 
ucts 

':o" 

Freeh 
fluid 
milks 

essed, 
•includ- 

In-  *•  3x- 
:c  ludingcludin  g 

(in- 

eluding 

6/ 

ing 

butter 

butter : 

butter 

butter) 

r-r*                  -\  ,' 

North  Central  average  7/ 

:  103 

105 

ICC 

111 

109 

108 

.'1     :1 

110 

106 

10E 

11 3 

Under  1,000 

: 

B 

118 

101 

76 

84 

1,000-1,999 

100 

118 

v 

104 

101 

123 

111 

2,000-2, 

102 

.04 

12i 

102 

105 

102 

I 

109 

3,000-3,9  1  1 

9 

102 

105 

100 

77 

103 

103 

1  i! 

113 

i+,ooo-i+,999 

98 

\ak 

98 

97 

76 

77 

102 

107 

101 

10 1+ 

105 

91 

5,000-5,999 

101 

10  it 

io3 

110 

106 

77 

100 

111 

106 

108 

106 

127 

6,000-6,999 

102 

105 

nit 

113 

113 

ICO 

107 

97 

102 

100 

115 

7,000-7,999 

105 

103 

109 

lilt 

110 

96 

93 

3 

121+ 

100 

112 

111 

107 

3,000-8,999 

107 

110 

102 

128 

102 

11: 

100 

101 

109 

115 

112 

111 

110 

9,oco- 

102 

103 

LCI 

11J 

96 

107 

71  i 

7h 

57 

111: 

113 

116 

lilt 

121 

10,000-11+, 

111 

113 

111 

nit 

lClt 

109 

105 

117 

126 

122 

129 

15,000  and  over 

112 

115 

1:- 

■7 

125 

170 

Urban  7/ 

103 

n 

109 

106 

78 

100 

107 

"1 

13c 

106 

37 

7? 

1,000-: , 

■'7 

115 

. 

122 

1.1 

2,000-2,9 

LC 

129 

10c 

117 

3,000-3, 

103 

i 

51 

l 

87 

104 

, 

Qij. 

103 

J 

lh 

77 

10't 

1 

75 

5,000-5, 

100 

107 

ill 

107 

106 

6,000-  , 

115 

ill 

11; 

115 

7,000-7, 

■  - 

112 

-1 

10; 

i 

8,000-:. 

1"  - 

116 

in 

1  •  ' 

9,000-  - 

ic 

111 

117 

10,000-ii;., 

11; 

111 

114 

11 

120 

15,000  and 

113 

122 

107 

115 

11 

-  i 

122 

121 

Sural  nonfarrr,  7/ 

10  4 

103 

103 

102 

115 

111 

112 

110 

Under  1,000          : 

51 

7k 

91 

. 

58 

127 

Jl 

79 

72 

156 

1,000-1,            : 

100 

L04 

3lt 

112 

914 

lit 

103 

90 

r7 

94 

2,000-2. 

110 

107 

lilt 

ill 

108 

101 

7-'; 

105 

120 

113 

3,000-3, 

103 

102 

105 

108 

T" 

76 

105 

113 

4,000-4,            : 

91+ 

92 

107 

71 

7- 

£9 

100 

73 

5,000-5,999 

100 

LOO 

101 

103 

■ 

115 

112 

110 

137 

6,000-6,999 

105 

103 

112 

103 

lie 

92 

105 

104 

100 

7,000-9 

112 

110 

114 

L20 

115 

115 

78 

121 

122 

122 

12.1 

105 

10,000  and  over 

117 

117 

117 

122 

?9 

109 

95 

145 

138 

136 

137 

136 

13c 

Farm  jj                                  : 

110 

11.-; 

103 

126 

111 

117 

77 

lh 

77 

126 

121 

137 

129 

123 

201 

Under  1,000          : 

108 

110 

104 

115 

117 

111 

57 

53 

72 

133 

87 

151 

120 

116 

214 

1,000-1,  19         : 

102 

109 

89 

131 

"9 

- 

91 

91+ 

127 

132 

123 

127 

125 

180 

2,000-2,999         : 

107 

113 

38 

133 

93 

115 

75 

70 

77 

125 

132 

116 

124 

122 

16S 

3,000-3,999        : 

102 

109 

93 

U5 

100 

105 

7 

80 

54 

127 

119 

132 

126 

121 

195 

4,000-4,999        : 

115 

116 

112 

122 

118 

118 

72 

7lt 

86 

130 

119 

136 

127 

124 

176 

5,000-5.           : 

112 

116 

106 

130 

110 

120 

75 

71+ 

80 

122 

124 

128 

126 

119 

207 

6,000-:  ,              : 

117 

122 

110 

121 

130 

121 

105 

97 

7^ 

119 

11*5 

132 

128 

138 

7,000-9,999        : 

122 

126 

116 

llt9 

112 

132 

80 

80 

31 

130 

123 

1U9 

136 

129 

220 

10,000  and  over      : 

103 

110 

9h 

125 

96 

110 

1+1 

W 

77 

111 

115 

153 

135 

126 

232 

Continued 
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Table   l2.--North  Central:      Cross-sectional  indexes  of  per  person  food  use, 
by  urbanization  and  family  income,   Spring  1965    l/-    Continued 


Crop 

food  products 

Fruit 

Potatoes  < 

ind 

Urbanization  and 

:  Vege- 

(excluding  melons) 

Vegetables 

sweetpotatoes 

Dry 
beans 

Z^ree- 
nuts 

Cereal 

Sugar 

income  group  2/ 

(dollars) 

:  table 

Proc- 

Total 

Proc- 

Proc- 

and 

and 

orod- 

and 

Coffee 

:   oils 

Fresh 

essed 

9/ 

Fresh 

essed 

Total 

Fresh 

essed 

Total 

peas 

pea- 
nuts 

uct- 

sirup 

iex:     U 

.S.   average  = 

Worth  Central  aver- 

age 7/ 

93 

108 

101 

io4 

89 

101 

94 

113 

133 

124 

35 

88  7 

105 

Under  1,000 

:     79 

106 

61 

83 

02 

86 

69 

119 

69 

102 

149 

74 

686 

;•£ 

121 

1,000-1,999 

!       85 

117 

71 

gk 

96 

90 

94 

123 

67 

92 

116 

62 

92 

-,-. 

680 

2,000-2,999 

95 

101 

89 

95 

94 

92 

:j 

114 

108 

110 

153 

79 

3,000-3,999 

86 

io4 

66 

85 

80 

'86 

88 

127 

105 

815 

125 

92 

4,ooo-4,999 

96 

101 

88 

94 

79 

102 

^ 

131 

133 

132 

106 

106 

1:2 

5,000-5,999 

94 

103 

91 

97 

84 

98 

qc 

118 

120 

119 

30 

115 

6,000-6,999 

91 

111 

98 

104 

88 

87 

92 

108 

129 

120 

39 

109 

98 

7,000-7,999 

98 

114 

110 

112 

88 

100 

83 

109 

124 

118 

59 

808 

1C7 

8,000-8,999 

107 

97 

113 

105 

89 

109 

98 

107 

168 

137 

58 

110 

52 

1C2 

9,000-9,999 

94 

96 

117 

107 

91 

100 

94 

109 

158 

137 

98 

124 

10, 000-1^,999 

98 

130 

133 

131 

°7 

111 

108 

99 

196 

152 

54 

121 

98 

886 

15,000  and  over 

77 

110 

149 

130 

134 

113 

126 

87 

132 

888 

4C 

186 

91 

121 

Urban  jj 

93 

97 

10; 

100 

82 

104 

32 

100 

131 

117 

n 

100 

91 

Under  1,000 

87 

68 

33 

50 

87 

101 

93 

97 

7?. 

84 

144 

"0 

n_ 

-- 

888 

1,000-1,999 

83 

91 

78 

65 

87 

105 

:>5 

?? 

66 

80 

96 

57 

2,000-2,999 

QS 

83 

'0 

87 

79 

100 

88 

98 

129 

116 

16; 

53 

1     - 

3,000-3,999 

85 

76 

68 

72 

60 

107 

80 

98 

103 

97 

65 

4,000-4,999 

94 

79 

80 

80 

71 

118 

91 

120 

106 

110 

108 

69 
104 

5,000-5,999 

94 

'?o 

93 

91 

75 

102 

87 

109 

113 

114 

32 

'5 

6,000-6,999 

88 

103 

97 

100 

80 

98 

88 

101 

121 

112 

3c 

110 

■ 

7,000-7,999 

98 

107 

101 

io4 

83 

95 

S3 

105 

123 

116 

116 

8"  8 

8,000-8,999 

102 

79 

no 

95 

78 

112 

93 

93 

153 

127 

43 

95 

'- 

9,ooo-9,999 

90 

88 

117 

3_r>7 

82 

95 

'■6 

9o 

175 

i4o 

47 

10; 

10,000-1^,999 

101 

126 

i4o 

133 

94 

113 

102 

DQ 

IX"1 

146 

54 

__9 

15,000  and  over 

79 

113 

154 

134 

136 

116 

127 

,'  -r 

125 

107 

42 

.  - 

Rural  nonfarm  7/ 

100 

125 

101 

113 

ICO 

6 

□3 

127 

142 

136 

125 

Under  1,000 

Pn 

i4o 

115 

127 

73 

57 

66 

:r 

102 

38 

109 

152 

1,000-1,999 

105 

158 

76 

116 

106 

82 

::5 

150 

45 

91 

121 

2,000-2,999 

103 

143 

91 

117 

139 

6 

116 

838 

113 

112 

3,000-3,999 

97 

126 

67 

96 

102 

101 

102 

144 

111 

126 

858 

4,000-4,999 

101 

103 

05 

' 

75 

31 

78 

141 

175 

160 

8    . 

5,000-5,999 

96 

122 

0 

105 

13 

94 

04 

130 

—  r--J 

6,000-6,999 

104 

124 

99 

111 

->6 

]    ": 

1 

7,000-9,999 

100 

128 

• 

12  1 

106 

no 

10S 

11J 

135 

142 

10,000  and   over 

99 

148 

111 

129 

ll6 

02 

1.0 

295 

■ 

8' 

Farm  jj 

80 

140 

84 

1.12 

109 

35 

,-, 

118 

1 0  ' 

113 

6 

Under  1,000 

61 

149 

62 

105 

123 

85 

106 

192 

1,000-1,999                   : 

61 

14.1 

•:V 

93 

118 

62 

?3 

2,000-2,999                     ; 

86 

120 

S  ■: 

101 

103 

69 

:S 

150 

112 

3,000-3,999 

75 

126 

61 

93 

1! 

68 

4,000-4,999                 : 

16 

98 

133 

115 

104 

152 

151 

152 

5,000-^,  1  1                        : 

90 

134 

107 

90 

107 

n 

6,000-    ,                             : 

74 

155 

100 

94 

7,000-9,999                  : 

96 

146 

117 

108 

112 

10,000  and  over            : 

73 

127 

10 

10  8 

' 

l/  Derived    'ro  lonsuircption 

to  1  person).     Iside*  on  survey, 

1957-9'''  U.S.    '.v  Lnco 

cocoa,   tea,   and  certain  other  foods  no'-.  Cnc  - 

s>  i.m  niilX,  buttermd  0  ,   an  '  •  ■ 

holds  not  c  income.     8/  In 


. 
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Table  13  . — South:   Cross-sectional  indexes  of  per  person  food  use, 
by  urbanization  and  family  income,  Spring  1965  1/ 


Total 

Animal  products 

Red  meat 

Poultry 

Dairy  oroducts 

Urbanization  and 

Proc- 

Total 

income  group  2/ 

:     All 

Animal 

Crop 

Fresh 

essed, 

Animal 

(dollars) 

\   food 

proi- 

prod- 

Beef 

Pork 

Total 

Chick- 

Total 

Fish 

Eggs 

fluid 

:inciud- 

:  Includ- 

Elud- 

f-t (;n- 

uets 

ucts 

V 

en 

5/ 

milks 

:   ing 

:   ing 

ing 

C.ltf'r't- 

3/ 

6/ 

:butter 

:butter 

butter 

butter) 

South  average  7_/ 

95 

?; 

97 

86 

105 

32          112          10S          Hi 

106 

85 

88 

36 

89 

75 

Under  1,000 

75 

75 

75 

54 

34 

(£ 

10b 

102 

131 

96 

60 

ST. 

DO 

64 

65 

118 

1,000-1,999 

3o 

19 

!  12 

5? 

96 

71 

105 

101 

113 

101 

68 

76 

72 

75 

86 

2,000-2,99; 

30 

78 

83 

59 

97 

71 

96 

90 

32 

102 

7 

76 

73 

76 

30 

3,000-3,?°"' 

84 

82 

69 

107 

82 

216 

n3 

101 

39 

? 

70 

73 

75 

75 

4,000-4,999 

98 

3) 

37 

90 

115 

98 

117 

112 

n7 

n5 

85 

83 

34 

38 

67 

5,000-:-, 

99 

37 

100 

93 

103 

36 

106 

101 

120 

108 

92 

90 

91 

04 

73 

6,000-6,999 

104 

102 

105 

106 

107 

105 

112 

105 

109 

n3 

31 

96 

94. 

98 

53 

7,000-7,099 

109 

108 

Lll 

n3 

106 

103 

119 

111 

174 

108 

:4 

99 

97 

100 

60 

8,000-8,999 

109 

106 

112 

107 

108 

105 

123 

126 

n5 

in 

107 

97 

102 

104 

75 

9,000-9,999 

113 

110 

117 

120 

111 

n3 

125 

120 

99 

101 

107 

105 

io6 

111 

42 

10,000-14,999 

123. 

120 

122 

ia 

2x6 

n9 

114 

112 

149 

n? 

109 

131 

120 

123 

73 

15,000  and  over 

1 ]  5 

112 

119 

123 

39 

109 

129 

147 

144 

111 

°9 

105 

102 

104 

70 

Urban  7/ 

97 

97 

9C 

9I4 

105 

"'7 

no 

107 

120 

106 

85 

90 

88 

90 

61 

Under  1,000 

81 

SO 

32 

Si 

??' 

72 

122 

115 

no 

105 

60 

79 

70 

71 

77 

1,000-1,999 

82 

74 

61 

69 

91 

76 

115 

ns 

102 

102 

66 

'7 

77 

79 

68 

2,000-2,999 

85 

S? 

83 

67 

95 

7 

101 

94 

91 

112 

7  ' 

75 

7? 

30 

7? 

3,000-3,999 

81 

Op 

78 

7? 

icu 

in 

106 

_ 

75 

67 

71 

7  ■ 

55 

4,000-1+, 999 

07 

96 

98 

91 

116 

100 

108 

105 

135 

112 

75 

"O 

77 

81 

5,000-'-, 

100 

100 

101 

96 

113 

101 

no 

104 

123 

106 

91 

94 

12 

95 

7? 

6,000-6,999 

io4 

101 

107 

113 

105 

109 

89 

100 

n4 

:?. 

35 

90 

93 

■ 

7,000-7,999 

110 

no 

no 

122 

1 

n4 

108 

19-4 

107 

97 

C3 

97 

7 

8,000-8,999 

108 

103 

n4 

10O 

37 

102 

114 

121 

ic ; 

103 

103 

10 

101 

102 

79 

9,000-  , 

111 

111 

n2 

119 

11? 

114 

132 

126 

9? 

102 

107 

163 

105 

110 

' 

10,000-14,999 

118 

n? 

125 

117 

120 

U  i 

137 

117 

no 

123 

117 

120 

70 

15,000  and  over 

107 

112 

??? 

107 

■ 

168 

94 

96 

56 

Rural  nonfarm  7/ 

92 

7° 

103 

8? 

io4 

30 

116 

106 

82 

87 

Ol. 

',.'■-- 

77 

36 

Under  1,000 

71 

71 

71 

51 

89 

62 

96 

69 

149 

56 

61 

5? 

53 

140 

1,000-1 ,000 

78 

7; 

?7 

54 

85 

80 

129 

61 

/TO 

Cr, 

68 

37 

2,000-2,9?? 

75 

?" 

80 

52 

p4 

64 

87 

3l 

80 

33 

5? 

75 

6? 

7  ! 

0^ 

3,000-?, 

35 

85 

71 

10  4 

■ 

120 

121 

123 

36 

70 

T 

77 

s 

4,000-4,  ■ 

100 

Ol 

112 

125 

n6 

37 

122 

?2 

*■>}>. 

33 

5,000-r 

"-.  - 

7 

n: 

,  ; 

'75 

'  -1 

91 

77' 

6,000-6, 

101 

101 

101 

106 

117 

ni 

121 

93 

102 

56 

7,000-9,999 

-- 

113 

115 

113 

105 

132 

U2 

10  - 

101 

ic4 

108 

.<"0 

10,000  and   over 

11 

n6 

102 

n? 

105 

107 

i-"7 

121 

1; 

143 

126 

127 

100 

Farm  jj 

31 

91 

?? 

71 

115 

84 

100 

103 

n7 

106 

or 

?c 

7? 

89 

12? 

Under  1,000 

75 

75 

74 

46 

95 

62 

93 

96 

132 

88 

77 

69 

73 

74 

15  3 

1,000-1, 

81 

82 

0 

53 

106 

70 

101 

96 

133 

103 

90 

66 

73 

30 

139 

2,000-2,999 

78 

°c 

74 

50 

112 

70 

102 

37 

121 

90 

83 

74 

78 

79 

132 

3,000-3,999 

on 

37 

14 

60 

125 

80 

100 

93 

36 

106 

39 

78 

38 

39 

1?4 

4, 000- it,  999 

97 

97 

84 

120 

93 

104 

106 

n7 

no 

100 

80 

90 

31 

138 

5,000-5,999 

97 

98 

95 

90 

117 

35 

107 

102 

136 

96 

39 

55 

92 

35 

Oil 

6,000-   , 

112 

ill 

112 

103 

124 

108 

157 

146 

ns 

131 

103 

94 

98 

102 

163 

7,000-9,999 

11 ' 

ill 

115 

125 

105 

130 

126 

113 

135 

115 

102 

109 

113 

83 

10,000  and  over 

106 

ii4 

108 

133 

n8 

115 

116 

133 

132 

111 

115 

113 

116 

85 

Continued 
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Table  13.--South:   Cross-sectional  indexes  of  per  person  food  use, 
by  urbanization  and  family  income,  Spring  1965  1/  -  Continued 


Urbanization  and 
income  group  2/ 
(dollars) 


Vege- 
table 
oils 


Fruit 
(excluding  melons) 


Crop  food  products 


Fresh 


Proc- 
essed 


Total 


Vegetables 


Fresh 


Proc- 
essed 


Total 


Potatoes  and 
svreetpotatoes 


Fresh 


Proc- 
essed 


Total 


Dry 

beans 

and 

peas 


nuts  :":ereal 

and  :proi- 

pea-  :ucts 

nuts  : 


j-tdex* 

U.S.  av 

.    _ 

South  average  "jj 

:  109 

83 

79 

81 

113 

90 

103 

94     63 

77 

151 

ii 

107 

102 

;-3 

Under  1,000 

:   71 

67 

44 

55 

99 

46 

76 

65 

13 

45 

195 

£•£■ 

116 

-3 

1,000-1,999 

89 

67 

46 

56 

io4 

60 

85 

90 

16 

50 

220 

68 

125 

'--i 

91 

2,000-2,999 

:   91 

64 

53 

59 

97 

55 

79 

87 

39 

60 

226 

78 

115 

1 

3,000-3,999 

94 

64 

52 

58 

88 

68 

79 

101 

3  3 

64 

177 

77 

107 

95 

4,000-4,999 

:  118 

85 

75 

80 

111 

88 

101 

106 

42 

7C 

170 

36 

103 

109 

5,000-5,999 

:  117 

e? 

85 

86 

113 

105 

109 

96 

66 

73 

114 

33* 

i 

104 

6,000-6,999 

:  120 

83 

9h 

88 

125 

110 

118 

94 

^ 

93 

117 

11C 

io4 

109 

93 

7,000-7,999 

131 

96 

91 

93 

127 

116 

122 

99 

103 

101 

10c 

109 

104 

120 

1:3 

8,000-8,999 

:  125 

98 

123 

1X1 

119 

117 

118 

87 

157 

126 

35 

108 

98 

H9 

9,000-9,999 

:  139 

114 

118 

116 

138 

129 

134 

107 

110 

109 

2 

124 

-  - 

106 

119 

10,000-14,999 

:  126 

133 

138 

135 

142 

139 

141 

90 

114 

103 

77 

119 

36 

114 

116 

15,000  and  over 

:  126 

111 

136 

124 

152 

116 

136 

72 

115 

96 

65 

131 

121 

35 

Urban  7/ 

110 

80 

91 

86 

106 

103 

105 

56 

7^ 

79 

127 

92 

ICC 

102 

Under  1,000 

86 

77 

69 

73 

105 

69 

89 

71 

17 

,1 

165 

75 

105 

"8 

38 

1,000-1,999 

99 

58 

55 

56 

84 

78 

81 

76 

28 

49 

195 

56 

316 

a 

89 

2,000-2,999 

:  97 

69 

73 

71 

93 

64 

80 

76 

64 

69 

197 

36 

107 

71 

33 

3,000-3,999 

:  92 

58 

57 

58 

74 

76 

75 

95 

33 

6z 

139 

71 

95 

Ol 

_ 

4,000-4,999 

:  116 

74 

65 

80 

110 

99 

105 

96 

46 

Si 

162 

102 

1:7 

164 

102 

5,000-5,999 

:  116 

63 

93 

88 

107 

115 

no 

67 

62 

73 

102 

66 

99 

103 

"- 

6,000-6,999 

117 

38 

112 

100 

111 

123 

116 

75 

107 

93 

116 

101 

97 

101 

7,000-7,999 

:  125 

87 

98 

93 

109 

126 

117 

97 

102 

100 

101 

113 

103 

121 

Hi 

8,000-8,999 

119 

100 

125 

113 

121 

122 

122 

84 

175 

135 

72 

105 

- 

113 

- 

9,000-9,999 

134 

101 

119 

111 

118 

135 

125 

103 

106 

105 

67 

123 

* 

104 

119 

10,000-14,999 

:  122 

117 

137 

127 

126 

142 

133 

86 

109 

99 

62 

114 

"- 

107 

123 

15,000  and  over 

.  116 

99 

126 

113 

151 

111 

134 

72 

109 

93 

48 

124 

109 

105 

Rural  nonfarm  7/ 

108 

84 

68 

76 

119 

76 

101 

102 

53 

73 

176 

95 

114 

Under  1,000 

62 

59 

29 

44 

88 

32 

84 

53 

20 

50 

230 

122 

7 

1,000-1,999 

81 

72 

43 

57 

120 

48 

88 

?8 

12 

241 

86 

135 

2,000-2,999 

93 

54 

37 

45 

io4 

49 

80 

83 

21 

52 

267 

~8 

121 

3,000-3,999 

95 

61 

46 

54 

89 

64 

78 

102 

46 

71 

234 

11" 

96 

4,000-4,999 

122 

104 

64 

84 

101 

81 

QC 

12C 

c3 

7- 

160 

LOT 

-13 

5,000-5,999 

120 

95 

75 

85 

115 

95 

106 

111 

78 

92 

122 

82 

6,000-6,999 

118 

65 

80 

73 

133 

101 

119 

109 

Ti- 

95 

181 

7,000-9,999 

135 

110 

98 

104 

148 

103 

128 

99 

ll? 

105 

105 

111 

116 

10,000  and  over 

136 

161 

168 

165 

166 

139 

154 

84 

125 

107 

75 

145 

Farm  7/              : 

87 

92 

49 

70 

133 

5  = 

98 

117 

32 

■:' 

205 

663 

Under  1,000 

56 

66 

30 

V 

122 

32 

63 

109 

5 

51 

- 

1,000-1,999 

68 

80 

31 

5- 

120 

43 

87 

113 

5? 

2,000-2,999 

53 

85 

31 

58 

95 

40 

71 

108 

51 

- 

3,000-3,999 

82 

92 

44 

68 

148 

45 

103 

123 

16 

- 

91 

1 

4,000-4,999        : 

99 

89 

55 

72 

138 

33 

101 

119 

33 

71 

73 

5,000-5,999        : 

92 

101 

58 

79 

141 

58 

10? 

106 

73 

170 

111 

6,000-6,999        : 

126 

123 

56 

89 

172 

76 

130 

134 

62 

93 

- 

55 

7,000-9,999        : 

135 

122 

89 

105 

140 

84 

115 

123 

105 

113 

! 

10,000  and  over     : 

142 

125 

109 

117 

160 

90 

129 

116 

11C 

1/  Derived  from  1965  Household  Food  Consumption  Survey  data  on  per  capita  use  of  individual 
to  1  person) .  Indexes  are  based  on  quantities  of  products  repo 
1957-59  U.S.  average  retail  prices.  2/  Family  money  income  in  1964  after 

cocoa,  tea,  and  certain  other  foods  not  listed  separately.  4/  Inelu  .        . 

skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  flavored  milks.  Excludes  amounts 
holds  not  classified  by  income.  8/  In  addition  t 
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Table  14. — West:   Cross-sectional  indexes  of  per  person  food  use, 
by  urbanization  and  family  income,  Spring,  I965  \J 


MAY  I969 


Total 

Animal  products 

Urbanization 

Crop 

Red  meat 

Poultry 

Fish- 

Dairy products 

and  income 
group  2/ 

Total 

Animal 
fat 

All 
food 

Ani/iia.1 
■product! 

prod- 
ucts 
3/ 

Beef 

Pork 

Total 

y 

Chicken 

Total 
5/ 

ery 

prod- 
ucts 

Eggs 

Fresh 
fluid 
milks 

Process- 
ed, in- 
cluding 

(in- 
elud- 
ing 

(dollars) 

In- 
clud- 

Ex- 
clud- 

6/ 

butter 

ing 

ing 

butter) 

butter 

butter 

100 

West,  average  7/ 

102 

102 

102 

110 

88 

103 

96 

97     89 

105 

97 

108 

103 

104 

80 

Under  1,000 

95 

97 

93 

77 

103 

96 

125 

1:15 

107 

112 

82 

93 

88 

86 

103 

1,000-1,999 

93 

91 

96 

96 

82 

91 

100 

99 

61 

125 

79 

90 

85 

86 

78 

2,000-2,999 

92 

93 

91 

93 

99 

97 

100 

96 

88 

93 

89 

91 

80 

7Q 

102 

3,000-3,999 

97 

95 

100 

9h 

91* 

96 

103 

105 

104 

105 

77 

97 

87 

88 

65 

4,  000-1).,  999 

94 

93 

95 

102 

83 

95 

110 

105 

61 

108 

86 

92 

89 

92 

51 

5,000-5,999 

103 

105 

100 

116 

89 

108 

88 

91 

89 

118 

99 

107 

104 

106 

63 

6,000-6,999 

100 

101 

100 

109 

81 

99 

ill 

106 

87 

102 

103 

106 

104 

107 

67 

7,000-7,999 

■  107 

io4 

111 

114 

91 

104 

82 

88 

84 

101 

108 

115 

112 

114 

72 

8,000-8,999 

102 

101 

102 

119 

81 

104 

79 

78 

103 

102 

99 

110 

105 

106 

76 

9,000-9,999 

106 

102 

113 

107 

87 

100 

86 

87 

94 

87 

109 

122 

116 

115 

104 

10,000-11+, 999 

109 

111 

105 

117 

85 

108 

100 

106 

98 

104 

119 

124 

121 

122 

100 

15,000  and 

over 

124 

126 

122 

136 

101 

130 

91 

85 

168 

108 

119 

144 

132 

127 

160 

Urban  7/ 

102 

102 

102 

109 

88 

103 

96 

97 

94 

104 

97 

108 

103 

104 

78 

Under  1,000 

95 

97 

92 

75 

105 

97 

131 

121 

108 

104 

78 

98 

89 

87 

97 

1,000-1,999 

93 

91 

95 

98 

80 

93 

106 

106 

64 

127 

Ik 

85 

80 

82 

48 

2,000-2,999 

91 

90 

93 

90 

96 

96 

91 

88 

92 

92 

71 

88 

80 

80 

85 

3,000-3,999 

95 

91 

99 

90 

86 

93 

114 

108 

92 

96 

73 

93 

83 

84 

62 

4, 000-4,999 

92 

92 

91 

99 

85 

94 

120 

114 

61 

108 

Si 

85 

85 

88 

42 

5,000-5,999 

105 

107 

101 

119 

94 

ill 

90 

91 

93 

120 

99 

113 

106 

109 

62 

6,000-6,999 

100 

101 

99 

112 

80 

101 

109 

105 

.88 

103 

101 

105 

103 

105 

67 

7,000-7,999 

106 

102 

112 

111 

92 

103 

78 

86 

88 

100 

106 

114 

110 

113 

69 

8,000-8,999 

101 

100 

103 

116 

80 

103 

76 

76 

109 

99 

99 

106 

103 

103 

83 

9,000-9,999 

107 

103 

113 

108 

88 

101 

88 

89 

91 

87 

110 

125 

118 

117 

104 

io,ooo-ii*, 999 

108 

110 

105 

116 

82 

107 

99 

105 

97 

101 

120 

125 

123 

123 

99 

15,000  and 

over        : 

126 

126 

125 

128 

105 

129 

89 

83 

189 

106 

116 

147 

131 

128 

150 

Rural  nonfarm  7/ 

95 

95 

96 

99 

8l» 

91 

96 

99 

81 

106 

92 

105 

98 

100 

84 

Under  3,000 

88 

89 

87 

92 

88 

89 

102 

95 

58 

io4 

73 

95 

84 

81 

149 

3,000-4,999 

99 

95 

105 

91 

92 

89 

61 

81 

109 

118 

90 

112 

101 

105 

81 

5,000-6,999 

95 

94 

96 

98 

76 

88 

97 

104 

83 

101 

101 

98 

99 

103 

57 

7,000-9,999 

100 

io4 

f*5 

121 

87 

105 

ill 

103 

60 

101 

98 

120 

109 

114 

48 

10,000  and 

over 

105 

103 

106 

106 

91 

99 

119 

110 

105 

105 

129 

89 

109 

107 

132 

Farm  7/ 

115 

120 

109 

114-9 

102 

130 

98 

92 

71 

136 

112 

122 

117 

116 

130 

Under  3,000 

111 

117 

104 

118 

132 

121 

1* 

127 

70 

i4o 

103 

114 

109 

102 

178 

3,000-4,999 

123 

130 

114 

181 

120 

158 

74 

69 

'4  3 

133 

103 

139 

117 

118 

91 

5,000-6,999 

108 

107 

109 

118 

83 

106 

10!+ 

97 

64 

131 

120 

108 

114 

114 

119 

7,000-9,999 

112 

U-5 

108 

147 

73 

118 

71 

66 

106 

121 

119 

126 

123 

124 

117 

10,000  and 

over 

128 

1*3 

107 

199 

120 

164 

100 

99 

68 

168 

111 

1*3 

127 

120 

199 

Continued 
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Table  14. — West:   Gross-sectional  indexes  of  per  person  food  use, 
by  urbanization  and  family  income,  Spring,  1965  1/  -  Continued 


MAY  1965 


Crop 

food  products 

Fruit 

Potatoes  and 

Urbanization  and 
income  group  2/ 
(dollars) 

(excluding  melons) 

Vegetables 

sweetpotati 

jes 

Vege- 
table 
oils 

Fresh 

Proc- 
essed 

Total 
8/ 

Fresh 

Proc- 
essed 

Total 

Fresh 

Proc- 
essed 

Total 

Dry 
beans 
and 
peas 

Tree- 
nuts 
and 
pea- 
nuts 

Cereal 
prod- 
ucts 

Sugar 

and 

sirup 

Coffee 

West,  average  7/      : 

100 

119 

111 

115 

102 

108 

105 

83    108 

97 

82 

115 

96 

94 

9* 

Under  1,000 

80 

91 

81 

86 

104 

106 

105 

79 

109 

95 

32 

129 

J7 

102 

63 

1,000-1,999 

82 

164 

92 

128 

114 

83 

101 

95 

34 

61 

121 

71 

33 

72 

113 

2,000-2,999 

84 

121 

101 

111 

89 

96 

92 

92 

57 

73 

112 

33 

:-:• 

"8 

39 

3,000-3,999 

102 

96 

98 

97 

90 

95 

92 

81 

119 

102 

114 

106 

96 

35 

139 

4,000-4,999 

103 

90 

83 

87 

88 

113 

99 

97 

79 

87 

93 

117 

103 

95 

35 

5,000-5,999 

103 

117 

111 

114 

98 

102 

100 

78 

93 

37 

89 

124 

96 

93 

:- 

6,000-6,999 

103 

107 

116 

112 

96 

117 

105 

88 

86 

87 

62 

103 

97 

97 

79 

7,000-7,999 

117 

127 

119 

123 

107 

114 

110 

88 

172 

135 

69 

125 

105 

io4 

92 

8,000-8,999 

106 

123 

100 

112 

99 

102 

100 

82 

99 

92 

73 

138 

100 

96 

Zy 

9,000-9,999 

98 

120 

1*1 

131 

116 

121 

119 

89 

183 

142 

73 

123 

92 

32 

99 

10,000-1!)., 999 

94 

137 

129 

133 

io4 

112 

107 

74 

119 

99 

69 

117 

?5 

98 

32 

15,000  and  over 

101 

168 

148 

157 

15* 

117 

138 

58 

171 

121 

40 

173 

3h 

107 

109 

Urban  7/ 

100 

122 

ill 

116 

103 

109 

106 

TQ 

106 

94 

74 

116 

96 

?: 

9* 

Under  1,000 

82 

76 

85 

81 

101 

112 

106 

76. 

110 

95 

74 

137 

93 

102 

65 

1,000-1,999 

89 

161 

90 

125 

119 

85 

104 

83 

42 

60 

80 

80 

83 

67 

120 

2,000-2,999 

90 

132 

112 

122 

90 

97 

93 

31+ 

55 

68 

97 

79 

96 

7* 

56 

3,000-3,999 

105 

101 

88 

95 

86 

93 

39 

73 

117 

97 

80 

106 

97 

32 

15* 

4  ,000-4,999 

96 

86 

83 

84 

89 

113 

99 

93 

67 

78 

89 

111 

95 

B8 

3!» 

5,ooo-5,999 

105 

122 

106 

114 

105 

104 

105 

78 

83 

81 

97 

127 

9-? 

92 

9I1 

6,000-6,999 

io4 

105 

112 

109 

97 

115 

105 

83 

81 

82 

63 

107 

97 

95 

~ 

7,000-7,999 

116 

131 

121 

126 

105 

114 

109 

85 

169 

132 

69 

119 

106 

92 

8  000-8,999 

103 

132 

97 

114 

100 

105 

102 

79 

io4 

93 

73 

137 

104 

97 

35 

9,000-9,999 

100 

123 

142 

133 

116 

123 

119 

8? 

184 

142 

89 

125 

93 

92 

" 

10,000-11)-,  999 

92 

137 

130 

134 

103 

112 

107 

73 

120 

99 

63 

120 

95 

97 

3l 

15,000  and  over 

106 

172 

149 

160 

155 

127 

143 

52 

187 

128 

31 

182 

84 

xio4 

115 

Rural  nonfarm  7/ 

9* 

98 

110 

104 

00 

97 

93 

95 

99 

°7 

123 

107 

96 

95 

Under  3,000 

55 

125 

71 

98 

94 

80 

88 

117 

*5 

76 

208 

69 

91 

86 

9g 

3,000-4,999 

117 

72 

107 

90 

96 

108 

102 

100 

123 

113 

194 

120 

119 

122 

?': 

5,000-6,999 

94 

101 

137 

119 

69 

111 

87 

87 

115 

103 

46 

107 

95 

98 

7 

7,000-9,999 

113 

70 

108 

89 

100 

87 

9* 

78 

123 

105 

60 

146 

32 

B* 

107 

10,000  and  over 

109 

133 

136 

1* 

127 

37 

109 

68 

93 

82 

130 

139 

31 

9g 

ill 

Farm  7/ 

106 

135 

114 

124 

110 

06 

104 

130 

121 

125 

101 

120 

104 

112 

Under  3,000 

101 

161 

89 

124 

116 

97 

107 

132 

67 

96 

99 

76 

107 

1 

3,000-4,999 

:  108 

160 

113 

136 

91 

100 

95 

153 

1*5 

149 

97 

1*3 

115 

222 

109 

5,000-6,999 

10* 

124 

124 

124 

115 

90 

104 

106 

144 

127 

112 

133 

105 

B* 

7,000-9,999 

119 

103 

115 

109 

118 

95 

108 

143 

135 

139 

13* 

165 

10,000  and  over 

:  9* 

152 

10.6 

1* 

121 

100 

112 

123 

106 

114 

63 

52 

97 

l/  Derived  from  1965  Household  Food  Consumption  Survey  data  on  per  capita  use  of  individual  foods  (21  meals  at        .  .-.-aler.t 
to  1  person) .  Indexes  are  based  on  quantities  of  products  reported  in  the  survey,  adjusted  to  primary  foods  and  weigh 
1957-59  U.S.  average  retail  prices, 
cocoa,  tea,  and  certain  other  foods 

skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  flavored  milks.  Excludes  amounts  used  in  commercially  processed  foods.   /  Includes  data  for  h. 
holds  not  classified  by  income.  8/  In  addition  to  categories  listed,  includes  the  fruit  in  bakery  product.-. 


;.  2/  Family  money  income  in  1964  after  income  taxes.  3_/  Includes  melons,  soup;         food, 
is  not  listed  separately.  4/  Includes  lamb,  mutton,  and  game.  £/  Includes  turkey. 
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Table  15. — United  States:     Cross-sectional  indexes  of  per  person  food  use, 
by  income,  urbanization  and  region,  Spring  1955  l/ 


:                   Total 

Animal 

products 

J              ;Animal 
•  „*   :Prod- 
J  food  jucts 

Crop 
prod- 
ucts 

2/ 

Red  meat 

Poultry 

Fish- 
ery 
prod- 
ucts 

Eggs 

Dairy  products               : 

Income  2/  (dollars), 
urbanization, 
and  region 

Beef 

Pork 

:   Total 

Chicken 

Total 
5/ 

Fresh 
fluid 
milks 

:  Proc- 
essed, 
: includ- 

Total 

: Animal 

In- 
clud- 

Ex- 
clud- 

:   fats 
:    (in- 
j-cluding 

6/ 

:   ing 

ing 

ing 

: butter) 

:  butter 

butter 

butter . 

^         anT&vaetc*    —     ~\C\C\- 

U.S.   average  jj 

•     100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100       100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Under  1,000 

:       81 

80 

83 

55 

87 

67 

91 

82       93 

94 

89 

78 

84 

80 

145 

1,000-1,999 

:       87 

86 

68 

72 

98 

81 

no 

100       91 

95 

81 

80 

80 

79 

113 

2,000-2,999 

94 

94 

95 

oS 

106 

95 

97 

92     io4 

90 

89 

90 

90 

91 

94 

3,000-3,999 

■      97 

95 

99 

95 

98 

96 

92 

90        95 

98 

96 

94 

95 

97 

84 

4,000-4,999 

102 

102 

102 

108 

101 

104 

94 

96        92 

99 

no 

98 

104 

106 

85 

5,000-5,999 

105 

106 

105 

112 

100 

109 

100 

109        92 

101 

109 

102 

106 

107 

89 

6,ooo-T,999 

110 

110 

109 

116 

105 

112 

106 

113       120 

105 

108 

m 

no 

no 

94 

8,000-9,999 

111 

110 

113 

123 

94 

110 

107 

in       88 

108 

107 

124 

ns 

U2 

120 

10,000  sad  over 

119 

121 

118 

126 

96 

U9 

n2 

131     100 

117 

113 

l4o 

126 

120 

136 

Urban 

102 

103 

101 

106 

99 

106 

no 

113     105 

97 

98 

100 

99 

99 

90 

Rural  nonf arm 

95 

92 

100 

91 

101 

92 

82 

82       91 

99 

93 

94 

93 

94 

95 

Rural  farm 

100 

102 

95 

93 

io4 

92 

96 

81       85 

ns 

125 

no 

n8 

n5 

158 

Northeast 

101 

103 

99 

103 

87 

102 

109 

n?     108 

93 

105 

103 

104 

102 

100 

North  Central                  : 

107 

109 

105 

121 

108 

111 

92 

95        88 

io4 

n4 

n7 

n6 

in 

113 

South 

89 

86 

93 

70 

108 

83 

105 

93      104 

97 

82 

76 

79 

81 

95 

West 

109 

108 

110 

126 

89 

113 

87 

92      100 

113 

105 

113 

109 

in 

84 

Fruits  and  vegetables   (excluding  baby 

roods  and  soups) 

Melons 

Fruit,   excluding  melons 

Vegetables 

Income  2/  (dollars), 

Processed 

Sal 

Processed 

urbanization, 

Canned 

"                        •     <V-. 

Total 

and  region 

•Fresl 

1     ; 

:  Froze 

: Canned: Frozen  : 

Eatal 

.Fruit   .  Juice   . 

.     JUICE 

:     §/     : 

-j-     ■,         ,        TT 

S.   average  =  100- 
)            100         100 

U.S.  average  jj 

100 

100 

100          100            100 

100 

10( 

100 

100 

LOO 

100 

100 

Under  1,000 

33 

82 

45           60 

31 

93 

87          49 

58 

105 

56 

20 

49 

84 

1,000-1,999 

113 

88 

67          83 

29 

38 

107          61 

76 

102 

75 

39 

66 

88 

2,000-2,999 

110 

91 

79          95 

50 

116 

106          79 

J5 

37 

96 

55 

87 

93 

3,000-3,999 

101 

94 

89          98 

70 

101 

90          90 

?2 

?4 

io4 

84 

100 

96 

4,000-4,999 

89 

100 

110          97          114 

118 

92        107       103 

?4 

106 

L08 

107 

99 

5,000-5,999                  = 

78 

102 

122         119           134 

55 

105        121      no 

?8 

no 

L10 

m 

103 

6,000-7,999 

134 

108 

l4l       123         146 

136 

94        134      n9 

17 

n7 

L53 

126 

108 

8,000-9,999                  = 

79 

114 

137        133 

=27 

110 

151        i64      136 

106 

ns 

L70 

129 

ns 

10,000  and  over             : 

118 

137 

152        107 

213 

264 

n2        155       145 

121 

106 

558 

141 

128 

Urban 

119 

96 

118      no        132 

127 

101        n9       106 

?8 

108 

L30 

ns 

104 

Rural  nonfarm 

74 

102 

89          86 

65 

100 

89          84 

ih 

97 

98 

73 

95 

95 

Rural  farm                      ! 

65 

113 

60          61 

39 

14 

107          57 

?9 

n7 

66 

28 

59 

95 

Northeast 

103 

100 

102       121        132 

141 

98        n5       107 

99 

95        136 

107 

102 

North  Central 

81 

117 

117        96        120 

105 

100        n5       116 

96 

n5 

94 

113 

102 

South                                 : 

114 

81 

71          73 

50 

105 

89            77 

79 

104 

82 

66 

79 

95 

West 

94 

112 

132       101        n4 

36 

135        121       n6 

100 

121         136 

127 

no 

Continued 
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Table  15. — United  States:   Cross-sectional  indexes  of  per  person  food  use, 
by  income,  -urbanization  and  region,  Spring  1955  1/ — Continued 


Potatoes  and 

Eree- 

flour 

■ij.  : 

r 

<?.6 

sweetnotat 

oes 

3  OU -; 

-  '"V 

Income  2/  (dollars), 

Vege- 

and 

b  e  ■  ns 

nuts 

ana. 

urbanization, 

table 

pro- 

b aby 

md 

and 

cereal 

±1 

Other 

10/ 

Coffee 

and  region 

oils 

Fresh 

cessed 

Total 

food 

peas 

pea- 

prod- 

nuts 

ucts 

U.S.  average  7/ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

l&j 

100 

"J.  .3. 

10c 

averse 

100 

100 

100 

100 

_ 

1 

— 

Under  1,000 

i ! 

90 

IB 

80 

23 

193 

1*8 

lit 

119 

72 

-  '■ 

1,000-1, 

80 

100 

1*6 

92 

7h 

170 

5- 

106 

li: 

35 

2,000-:, 

92 

105 

63 

86 

11*2 

93 

lot 

128 

92 

92 

3,oco-3,999 

10S 

io3 

6a 

104 

lit 

97 

101 

lot 

10; 

103 

"2 

t,ooo-t,;.. 

108 

102 

nit 

103 

128 

73 

113 

97 

97 

lot 

102 

5,ooo-5,99S 

m 

96 

lit 

99 

118 

79 

lo£ 

100 

D£ 

103 

lid 

»  00-7,995 

U3 

10c 

11*3 

106 

112 

61 

119 

97 

112 

107 

110 

1  _ 

8,000-9,999 

112 

33 

151* 

98 

109 

50 

135 

>i 

on 
-  — 

120 

11; 

113 

— 

10,000  and  over 

106 

85 

211* 

103 

lot 

35 

128 

91 

77 

122 

in 

116 

6l 

Urban 

105 

90 

12c 

95 

121 

73 

9£ 

93 

36 

Rural  nonfarm 

'  106 

109 

89 

106 

32 

132 

99 

107 

107 

103 

1 

Sural  f  arm 

69 

122 

1*2 

ill 

J.O 

ltt 

112 

i-  ' 

ict 

7- 

dd" 

ITorthoast 

95 

105 

lot 

105 

117 

53 

lot 

pi 

rl 

95 

102 

North  Central 

98 

lilt 

lto 

118 

115 

62 

rot 

lot 

112 

110 

11C 

South 

98 

£7 

55 

82 

60 

177 

78 

1- 

115 

92 

5 

".rest 

122 

59 

120 

93 

lt7 

lot 

126 

91 

i;  _ 

117 

115 

l/  Derived  from  1955  Household  Food  Consumption  Survey  data  or.  household  use  of  -dividual  foods  (21  meals  at  home  ec 
to  1  person) .  Indexes  are  based  on  quantities  of  products  reported  in  the  survey  adjusted  to  primary  foods  a-.i  \ 
average  19t7-t9  retail  prices.  Rounding  in  basic  data  may  cause  weighted  averages  to  depart  from  100  -.'her  3 
small.  Data  by  income  classifications  are  adjusted  to  incorporate  information  for  i-person  households. 

2/  Family  money  income  in  195t  after  income  taxes. 

3/  Includes  foods  other  than  those  listed  separately. 

%]   Includes  lamb,  mutton,  and  game. 

5/  Includes  turkey. 

0/   Includes  skim  mill:,  buttermilk,  and  flavored  mill'.s .   Excludes  amounts  used  in  commercially  processed  foods. 

7/  Includes  data  for  households  not  classified  by  income. 

8/  In  addition  to  categories  listed,  includes  the  fruit  in  bakery  products,  jams,  and  jellies. 

9_/  Vlhite  and  brown  sugar  used  as  such;  excludes  amounts  in  processed  foods. 

10/  Includes  sweetening  ingredients  of  major  mixed  foods  (baker;,'  products,  soft  drinks,  candy,  jams  and  fellies. 
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Over  the  10-year  period,  the  North- 
east region  replaced  the  West  as  the 
largest  per  capita  consumer  of  food,  but 
little  variation  remained  among  the  North- 
east, North  Central  and  the  West.   The 
South  remained  the  lowest  consumer, 
although  it  moved  up  from  11  percent 
below  the  U.S.  average  in  1955  to  only 
5  percent  below  in  1965-   The  range  of 
difference  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
regional  consumption  rate  was  cut  in  half 
in  this  10-year  period. 

Consumption  changes  are  related  to 
the  uneven  regional  changes  in  income. 
Average  income  of  surveyed  households  in 
the  South  increased  about  two-thirds  from 
195U  to  1964,  in  the'  West  and  North  Central 
regions  less  than  a  third,  while  in  the 
Northeast  income  rose  only  slightly  faster 
than  the  U.S.  average.   Regional  income 
relationships  as  reported  by  the  households 
surveyed  follow: 


U.S.  average 
Northeast 
North  Central 
South 
West 


U.S.  average=100 

Increase 
31  '10 

en 

3oi 

195U        196U 

100         100 
107         109 
llU         10^ 
73          86 
119         108 

Data  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  do 
not  show  as  much  regional  variation  in 
income  changes  between  195^+  and  I96U  as 
do  the  survey  data.  8/   Since  variation  in 
consumption  tends  to  follow  the  pattern  of 
the  income  relations  found  in  the  surveys, 
the  regional  variations  in  consumption 
shown  by  the  survey  data  may  misrepresent 
the  true  regional  variation. 

Northeast  Region- -Per  capita  consump- 
tion of  all  food  in  the  Northeast  region 
was  h   percent  above  the  U.S.  average  rate 
in  I965,  having  been  only  slightly  above 
average  in  1955.   Persons  in  urban  house- 
holds, who  made  up  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  population  of  this  region,  increased 
their  food  use  to  a  rate  5  percent  above 
the  U.S.  average.   Although  the  rural  non- 
farm  consumption  rate  increased  from  1955? 
it  remained  slightly  under  the  U.S.  aver- 
age.  People  on  farms  made  up  only 
2  percent  of  the  Northeast  household  pop- 

-  1+0 


ulation  and  thus  had  very  little  influence 
on  the  pattern  of  this  region.   Although 
less  reliable  because  of  the  small  sample, 
their  reported  consumption  rate  was  as 
high  as  in  the  cities,  but  down  from  the 
very  large  quantity  reported  for  1955. 

North  Central  Region—Decreased  per 
capita  consumption,  from  7  percent  above 
the  U.S.  average  in  1955  to  3  percent  above 
in  1965,  was  due  mostly  to  a  drop  in  the 
urban  rate.   Urban  households,  which  com- 
prised two-thirds  of  the  population  in 
this  region,  consumed  slightly  more  food 
per  capita  than  the  U.S.  average — and  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  average  for  all  urban 
families  in  1965.  This  represented  a 
decline  from  the  1955  level  wnen  urban 
consumption  in  the  North  Central  region 
had  been  highest  of  all  regions.   Persons 
living  on  farms  (ll  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  North  Central  region)  continued 
to  consume  10  percent  more  than  the  U.S. 
average.   Rural  nonfarm  consumption  in- 
creased slightly  from  1955-   The  North 
Central  region  remained  the  only  area  in 
which  rural  nonfarm  people  consumed  more 
food  than  the  U.S.  average. 

South — In  1965,  Southern  households 
consumed  5  percent  less  than  the  U.S. 
average  quantity  of  food  per  person,  with 
rural  nonfarm  and  farm  households  nearly  a 
tenth  under  the  U.S.  average.   However, 


8/  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  data  on  income 
cannot  be  matched  precisely  with  the  survey 
data.   It  is  reported  as  median  income, 
before  taxes,  and  for  all  families  excluding 
unrelated  individuals.   From  the  survey 
data  mean  incomes  were  estimated.   They 
were  after  taxes,  and  for  families  and 
single  individuals.   It  appears  that  the 
survey  obtained  a  low  income  average  for 
the  South  in  1955  and  a  low  income  average 
for  the  West  in  19^5-   Review  of  the  sample 
helps  to  explain  these  differences.   In 
1955  there  was  oversampling  of  nonwhite  and 
1-person  households  in  the  South.   In  the 
West  in  1965  there  was  oversampling  of  non- 
white  households  and  operators  of  the 
smallest  farms,  and  under sampling  of  farmers 
with  off-farm  income.   All  of  these  factors 
would  tend  to  lower  average  income.   Sample 
appraisal  is  included  in  the  technical  notes 
of  the  Household  Food  Consumption  Survey 
Reports  1-5. 
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this  level  represented  a  great  improvement 
over  that  in  1955?  especially  for  the  rural 
nonfarm  and  farm  families  which  had  been 
consuming  about  15  percent  below  the  U.S. 
average  rate.  A  much  higher  proportion  of 
the  survey  population  continued  to  live  in 
non-urban  areas  in  the  South  than  in  other 
regions  in  I965--I+3  percent — compared  with 
3^  percent  in  the  North  Central,  26  percent 
in  the  Northeast,  and  15  percent  in  the 
West.   But,  the  faster  movement  of  popula- 
tion from  rural  to  urban  areas  and  of  low 
food  consumers  from  the  South  to  other 
regions  as  well  as  inflow  of  persons  from 
other  regions  to  the  South  accounted  for 
part  of  the  increase  in  the  South 's  con- 
sumption levels.   The  average  income  of 
households  surveyed  in  the  South  increased 
much  faster  than  in  any  other  region. 

West — The  West  represents  only  Ik   per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  household  population  sur- 
veyed. Thus,  the  food  consumption  pattern 
of  this  region  has  only  about  half  as  much 
influence  on  the  average  U.S.  consumption 
rate  as  each  of  the  other  regions.   The 
smaller  number  sampled,  in  addition  to  the 
wide  diversity  of  the  region,  implies  a 
lower  degree  of  reliability  for  the  data — 
this  is  especially  likely  for  the  non-urban 
segments. 

Average  food  consumption  rates  for 
the  widely  divergent  climates  and  peoples 
represented — in  all  the  western  territory 
beginning  with  the  Montana- Wyoming-Colorado- 
New  Mexico  tier  of  States  (excluding  Alaska 
and  Hawaii) — do  not  clearly  represent  any 
one  area  of  the  West.   The  urban  pattern, 
which  is  largely  contributed  by  the  coastal 
States,  is  more  easily  interpreted. 

Urban  households  accounted  for  85 
percent  of  the  West's  survey  population 
in  I965,  compared  with  70  percent  in  1955. 
A  5-percent  drop  in  the  per  capita  food 
consumption  rate  for  urban  households  and 
a  substantial  decrease  for  rural  nonfarm 
households  vere   responsible  for  the 
6-percent  overall  drop  in  this  region. 
Part  of  the  decline  is  associated  with 
the  slower  rate  of  increase  in  average 
income  for  the  households  surveyed  in 
the  West  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  States. 


In  1955?  the  food  co 
for  the  West  had  been  9  percer. - 
U.S.  average.   So  eve  of 

6  percent,  consumption  in  the  West  re 
at  a  level  2  percent  above  the  U.S.  avei 
Migration  into  the  West  (primaril 
South  and  North  Central  regions)  likely  has 
been  a  factor  in  the  'West's  trend  toward 
average  U.S.  consumption  levels. 

Urbanization  differences 

The  range  of  difference  from  average 
U.S.  per  capita  consumption  among 
3  urbanization  groups  (urban,  rural  nonfarm 
and  farm)  was  5  percent  in  1965,  nearly  a 
third  less  than  in  1955-   Persons  in  farm 
households  consumed  2  percent  more  than  the 
average  for  all  U.S.  households,  urban 
households  1  percent  more,  and  rural 
farm  3  percent  less.   Between  1955  and 
19653  farm  and  rural  nonfarm  consumption 
per  capita  increased  slightly,  largely 
because  of  the  strong  increase  in  the  5: 
where  over  k-0   percent  of  these  families 
resided.   Urban  consumption  per  capita 
declined  slightly.   Urban  and  farm  per 
capita  food  consumption  rates  were  hi 
than  the  U.S.  average  in  all  regions  exc 
the  South,  but  rural  nonfarm  people  cons 
above-average  amounts  only  in  the 
Central  region. 

Half  of  the  total  U.S.  household 
population  lived  in  urban  areas  outside 
South  in  1965.   They  consumed  less  fc 
person  than  in  1955-   In  1955  3  this  ;_ 
had  consumed  at  a  rate  6  perce: 
the  U.S.  average;  in  19o5  the;. 
percent  more.  Although  per  ca- 
tion increased  in  urban  Northeast  i: 
in  the  remaining  2  regions .   The  per 
consumption  rate       ed  in  S 
households  from  7  percent  under  a 
1955  "to  only  3  percent  below 

Half  of  the  2  perce n1 
consumption  noted  for  fa 
the  10-year  period  is  due  t 
proportion  of  total  far 
North  Central  re 
rate  is  high,  an 
the  consumptio 
the  North  Central  re 
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capita  food  consumption  rate  was,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  in  19&5,  10  percent  higher 
than  the  U.S.  average.  With  the  overall 
drop  in  U.S.  farm  population,  that  region's 
proportion  of  the  total  increased  5  percent, 
The  remainder  of  the  consumption  increase 
was  caused  by  a  6  percent  improvement  in 
consumption  by  Southern  farm  households. 
These  households  have  dropped  in  importance 
but  in  1965  still  represented  45  percent 
of  the  total  farm  population. 

Although  the  average  per  capita  food 
consumption  rate  for  rural  nonfarm  house- 
holds was  3  percent  under  the  U.S.  average 
in  19^5,  it  represented  a  2  percent  in- 
crease over  1955  when  consumption  was  5 
percent  lower  than  the  U.S.  a"erage.   Con- 
sumption rates  increased  in  all  regions 
except  the  West.   The  increase  was  largest 
in  the  South.  The  data  indicate  that 
consumption  in  the  West  shifted  from  well 
above  the  U.S.  average  in  1955  to  below 
average  in  IQ65.  This  decline  in  relative 
level  of  consumption  is  consistent  with 
the  lower  rate  of  increase  in  income 
reported  by  households  in  the  West  compared 
with  those  in  other  regions. 

Food  Commodity  Patterns 

Commodity  Changes 
Over  Time 


Per  capita  c< 

Dnsumption  1/ 

:  April- 
:  June 

:  Annual 
: average 

--1957- 

59=100-- 

1955: 

Meat 

100.5 

105.7 

Poultry 

7^.3 

78.6 

Eggs 

:  101.0 

103.8 

Dairy: 

Excluding 

butter 

103.6 

101.1 

Including 

butter 

103.9 

101.9 

Fats,  including  butter 

103.5 

106. 7 

Total  livestock 

products 

99.6 

101.9 

1965: 

Meat 

101.0 

103.5 

Poultry 

111.7 

121.7 

Eggs 

86.9 

88.1 

Dairy: 

Excluding 

butter      : 

97.5 

97.6 

Including 

butter 

95.8 

96.0 

Fats,  including  butter   : 

81.7 

83.  h 

Total  livestock 

products 

98.7 

100.7 

1/  Quarterly  data  for  livestock  products 
are  published  regularly  in  National  Food 
Situation.   Series  begins  1955- 


Although  the  level  of  total  food 
consumption,  as  measured  by  the  Per  Capita 
Food  Consumption  Index,  remained  virtu 
unchanged  between  1955  and  I965,  the  con- 
sumption of  various  food  commodities  has 
varied  unevenly.   Short-term  supply  situa- 
tions, developing  because  of  weather  con- 
ditions or  unusual  price  situations,  as 
well  as  the  long-term  trends  deriving  from 
general  demand  changes ,    affect  consumption 
of  each  commodity  differently. 

Annual  changes  in  consumption  for  the 
entire  civilian  population  are  available 
from  the  time-series  index  for  all  major 
food  groups.  2./     However,  consumption  for 
the  April-June  period  in  the  2  years  can 
be  compared  only  for  the  livestock  foods. 
A  tabulation  of  these  data  follows: 


For  livestock  products  considerable  seasonal 
variation  is  evident .   Undoubtedly  seasonal 
consumption  patterns  for  foods  from  crops 
would  show  at  least  as  much  variation,  but 
inadequate  information  on  the  stock  levels 
throughout  the  year  (vitally  important  for 
these  foods)  has  thus  far  prevented  time- 
series  measurement.  10/ 

Using  time-series  data  over  the  11 
year  period,  1955  through  1965?  per  capita 
consumption  of  all  livestock  products  in  the 


2./   Published  regularly  in  National  Food 
Situation.   See  page  18  for  data  I96O-68. 

10/  The  I965  survey  of  household  food 
consumption  obtained  data  for  k   seasons, 
but  this  information  is  not  available  as 
yet. 
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April-June  period  averaged  1-1/2  percent 
"below  the  average  annual  rate.  Seasonally- 
low  rates  for  meat  (-2.6  percent),  poultry 
(-5.U  percent),  eggs  (-2.7  percent),  and 
animal  fats  (-2.2  percent)  were  only 
partly  counteracted  by  the  1.7  percent 
seasonally  high  rate  of  consumption  for 
dairy  products.  In  comparing  these 
average  seasonal  variations  with  the  in- 
formation tabulated  above,  it  is  evident 
that  consumption  during  the  periods  of 
the  2  surveys  was  atypical  for  each  of 
the  individual  livestock  food  groups  in 
at  least  one  of  the  years.  Only  live- 
stock products  in  total  approached  the 
average  and  had  the  same  seasonal  varia- 
tion in  each  year. 

In  this  section  we  must  confine  dis- 
cussion of  commodities  to  the  patterns  of 
use  in  each  of  the  2  years.  Because  of 
changes  in  consumption  level  for  the 
various  foods,  the  data  connot  be  inter- 
preted as  changes  over  time  (as  it  was 
possible  to  do  for  total  food). 

Regional  pattern  in  1965 

Households  in  the  North  Central  region 
consumed  more  animal  products  per  capita 
than  any  other  region  and  5  percent  more 
than  the  U.S.  average.  But  the  Northeast 
region  consumed  nearly  as  much  animal 
products  as  the  North  Central  region  as 
well  as  more  food  from  crops  than  any 
other  region,  putting  this  region  highest 
in  consumption  of  all  food.  In  the  West, 
consumption  levels  of  animal  products  and 
crops  were  each  2  percent  higher  than  the 
U.S.  average.  With  consumption  of  both 
animal  products  and  crops  low,  food  con- 
sumption in  the  South  totaled  5  percent 
lower  than  the  U.S.  average. 

Animal  products — Consumption  per  capita 
of  animal  products  ranged  from  6  percent 
below  average  in  the  South  to  5  percent 
above  in  the  Nox'th  Central  region.  North 
Central  households  were  the  largest  con- 
sumers of  animal  products  mainly  because, 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  they  consumed  8 
percent  more  red  meat  and  dairy  products 
than  the  U.S.  average.  They  consumed 
relatively  more  than  any  other  region  of 
beef,  pork,  fluid  milk,  and  processed 
dairy  products.  However,  they  used  9 


percent  below-average  amounts  of  poultry 
and  19  percent  less  fish. 

The  household  population  in  the 
Northeast  region  used  average  or  larger 
amounts  of  all  major  animal  products 
except  pork  and  eggs.  Average  consumption 
rates  for  these  foods  were  each  about  10 
percent  below  the  U.S.  average.  They 
used  5  percent  more  than  average  amounts 
of  poultry  and  dairy  products --with  par- 
ticularly high  consumption  rates  for  tur- 
key and  fluid  milk. 

Among  the  animal  products  consumed  in 
the  West,  per  capita  rates  were  particu- 
larly high  for  beef,  turkey,  eggs,  and 
processed  dairy  products.  Consumption 
levels  of  pork  and  fish  were  both  well 
under  average.  Fluid  milk  and  chicken 
also  fell  short  of  the  U.S.  average  in 
the  Western  region. 

Southern  per  capita  consumption  rates 
were  around  15  percent  or  more  under  the 
U.S.  average  for  beef,  turkey,  dairy  pro- 
ducts and  animal  fats.  But  comsumption  of 
both  chicken  and  fish  was  much  higher  in 
the  South  than  elsewhere.  In  addition, 
consumption  of  pork  was  5  percent  higher 
and  egg  consumption  6  percent  greater 
than  the  U.S.  average. 

Food  from  crops. — The  range  of  re- 
gional difference  in  per  capita  consump- 
tion rates  of  food  from  crops  was  only 
about  half  that  for  animal  products.  Con- 
sumption ranged  from  3  percent  above 
average  in  the  Northeast  to  3  percent  be- 
low in  the  South. 

Use  of  food  from  crops  was  higher 
than  average  in  the  Northeast  and  in  the 
West.  The  pattern  of  commodity  use  in 
these  2  regions,  each  predominately  urban, 
was  quite  similar  in  many  respects.  They 
both  used  much  more  fruit  and  processed 
vegetables  than  average,  and  close  to 
average  amounts  of  potatoes,  cereal  pro- 
ducts, and  vegetable  oil  products.  But 
there  resemblance  ended.   People  in  the 
Northeast  consumed  their  high  quantities 
of  fruit  in  processed  form,  while  using 
only  average  amounts  of  fresh  fruit.   In 
the  West,  consumption  of  fresh  fruit,  per- 
haps because  of  proximity  to  high  producing 
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areas,  was  19  percent  above  average  and 
processed  fruit  was  11  percent  higher  as 
well.  Despite  equally  high  consumption 
of  vegetables  in  processed  form,  total 
vegetable  consumption  in  the  Northeast 
was  near  the  U.S.  average  rate,  while  in 
the  West  consumption  was  5  percent  higher 
than  average.  This  was  caused  by  the  5 
percent  lower -than-average  rate  of  fresh 
vegetable  use  in  the  Northeast  as  opposed 
to  the  2  percent  higher-than -average  rate 
in  the  West.  This  pattern  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  use  in  1965  was  unchanged  from 
that  reported  in  1955  for  these  regions. 


In  the  North  Central  and  South,  re- 
gions which  have  substantial  rural  popu- 
lations, consumption  patterns  for  crops 
were  not  at  all  similar.   In  total,  the 
North  Central  region  consumed  crop  foods 
at  the  U.S.  average  rate  while  the  South 
consumed  3  percent  less.  The  following 
list  of  foods  used  at  rates  substantially 
different  from  the  U.S.  average  indicates 
clearly  the  wide  differences  in  the  pattern 
of  these  regions — in  most  instances  choices 
were  directly  opposite. 


Comparison  with  U.S.  average  consumption 


North  Central 

Higher  than  average 

Fresh  fruit 

Potatoes  &  sweetpotatoes* 

Treenuts  &  peanuts 

Coffee 


South 

Lower  than  average 

Fresh  &  processed  fruits* 
Processed  vegetables* 
Potatoes  &  sweetpotatoes* 
Treenuts  &  peanuts* 
Coffee* 


Lower  than  average 

Vegetable  oil* 
Fresh  vegetables* 
Dry  beans  &  peas 
Cereal  products* 

Near  average 

Processed  fruit 
Processed  vegetables 
Sugar  &  sweets 


Higher  than  average 

Vegetable  oil* 
Fresh  vegetables* 
Dry  beans  &  peas* 
Cereal  products* 

Wear  average. 

Sugar  &  sweets 


♦Exceeds  or  falls  short  of  any  other  region,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  average. 


Most  of  the  extremes  in  consumption 
rates  for  crop  foods  were  in  either  the 
South  or  North  Central  regions.  The  fact 
that  the  South  uses  less  than  other  re- 
gions of  high- valued  items  and  more  of 
many  of  the  lower- valued  crop  foods  partly 
explains  the  overall  low  average  consump- 
tion rate  indicated  by  the  consumption 
index . 

To  complete  the  picture  on  extreme 
rates,  consumption  of  fresh  fruit  and  nuts 
was  highest  in  the  West,  processed  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  coffee  highest  in  the 
Northeast  region,  and  dry  beans  and  peas 
lowest  in  the  West.  Consumption  of  sugar 


and  sweets  was  near  average  in  all  regions 
except  the  West,  where  it  was  reported  6 
percent  below  the  U.S.  average. 

FoQd  u.S3  relatefl  %9   nutrient  nsefl 

The  National  Research  Council's  Re- 
commended Dietary  Allowances  were  weighted 
by  the  age- sex  distribution  of  the  surveyed 
population  in  1965  to  determine  relative 
needs  for  each  nutrient  (table  16).  Nu- 
trient needs  associated  with  the  age  and 
sex  composition  of  the  population  varied 
scarcely  at  all  by  region  and  only  a  little 
by  urbanization.  But  there  was  consider- 
able variation  by  income  classification. 
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Food 

:  Protein:' 

energy 

100 

100 

92 

99 

9k 

102 

97 

101 

98 

98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

101 

99 

103 

101 

102 

101 

:  102 

101 

:  103 

102 

:  105 

104 

:   99 

100 

:  101 

100 

:  103 

103 

:   99 

100 

:  101 

100 

:  100 

100 

:  100 

100 

Table  l6. --Relative  amounts  of  nutrients  needed  to  supply  an  adequate  diet 
for  the  age-sex  coriDOsition  of  the  surveyed  population,  Spring  19o5  \j 


Income, 
urbanization, 


U.S.  average 
Under  $1,000 
$1,000-1,999 
$2,000-2,999 
$3,000-3,999 
$4,000-4,999 
$5,000-5,999 
$6,000-6, 9^9 
$7,000-7,999 
$0,000-8,999 
$9,000-9,999 
$10,000-14,999 
$15,000  and  over 

Urban 

Pvural  nonfarm 

Rural  farm 

northeast 
North  Central 
South 
West 


\ Vitamin  A 

..SCO 

Calcium: 

Iron 

mine 

_ 

100 

value 

acid 

100 

100 

1  "•" 

95 

94 

102 

96 

99 

96 

94 

104 

98 

102 

100 

99 

101 

99 

101 

99 

97 

98 

99 

97 

99 

99 

98 

T 

99 

99 

99 

98 

99 

102 

102 

99 

100 

100 

102 

103 

100 

102 

100 

102 

103 

100 

101 

1:1 

102 

102 

100 

101 

102 

103 

102 

103 

101 

io4 

104 

103 

104 

103 

100 

100 

100 

99 

" 

99 

99 

99 

100 

9? 

101 

99 

102 

103 

101 

100 

101 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

101 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

101 

101 

100 

101 

l'O 

~"T7~i Computed- from  19o4  National  Research  Council's  Recommended  Dietary 
weighted  by  age  and  sex  distribution  of  households  surveyed  in  the  Spring  1965  House- 
hold Food  Consumption  Survey. 


The  average  need  for  food  energy, 
measured  in  calories,  rose  at  succes- 
sively higher  levels  of  income — from  8 
percent  below  average  for  households 
having  income  of  less  than  $1,000  to  5 
percent  above  average  at  incomes  of 
$15,000  or  more.  Relatively  more  elderly 
persons  and  women  contributed  to  lower 
average  energy  needs  in  the  lower  income 
groups.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  income 
scale,  a  relatively  higher  proportion  of 
teenagers,  particularly  those  15-17  years 
old,  contributed  to  the  greater  need  for 
calories. 

Calories  in  the  food  reported  used 
increased  slightly  less  rapidly  with  in- 
come than  did  the  need  for  calories.  11/ 
But,  the  price-weighted  index  of  food  used 
per  person  increased  more  rapidly  with 
income  than  did  the  need  for  calories. 
Some  of  this  rise  in  quantity  can  be 
attributed  to  the  choices  of  higher-cost 


foods  at  higher  income  levels — that  is, 
more  meat  and  less  cereals.   However, 
physiological  needs  related  to  age -sex 
differences  help  to  explain  the  observed 
relationship  between  consumption  and  in- 
come. 

Average  needs  for  the  other  nutrients 
also  vary  with  income  because  of  age-sex 
distribution  of  the  population  at  the 
various  income  levels,  but  none  are  as 
closely  related  to  changes  in  income  as 
food  energy.  Average  needs  for  specific 
nutrients  tend  to  relate  closely  to  con- 
sumption of  the  food  groups  which  supply 
a  major  proportion  of  the  nutrient  con- 
cerned.  For  example,  part  of  the  in- 
crease over  the  income  range  in  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products  is  associated  with 


11/  U.S.  Dept.  Agriculture.  Agricultural 
Research  Service ,  Dietary  Levels  of  House- 
holds in  the  United  States,  Spring  19t>5t  A 
Preliminary  Report.  ARS  62-17,  January  I968. 
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the  need  for  calcium,  and  part  of  the  in- 
crease in  consumption  of  all  livestock 
products  is  associated  with  the  need  for 
protein. 

Food  Consumption  Related  to  Income  12/ 

The  quantity  indexes  of  food  con- 
sumption per  capita  were  related  statis- 
tically to  changes  in  levels  of  money  in- 
come. For  all  food,  we  found  that  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  per  capita  income  was 
associated  with  a  1-1/2  percent  increase 
in  per  capita  food  consumption,  both  in 
1955  and  1965  (cover  chart  and  table  17). 
13/  The  relationship  with  income  was  es- 
sentially the  same  in  1965  as  in  1955  > 
despite  a  substantial  increase  in  in- 
comes over  the  decade.  l'f/ 

Consumption  of  animal  products  and 
crop  products  each  increased  an  average 
of  1-1/2  percent  as  income  increased  10- 
percent.  For  crop  products,  the  con- 
sumption response  to  income  changes  was 
somewhat  greater  in  1965  than  in  1955 — 
probably  because  of  a  much  greater  in- 
crease in  consumption  of  processed  foods. 
But  little  change  was  noted  for  animal 
products. 

Most  foods  experience  higher  con- 
sumption at  higher  incomes.  Among  the 
major  food  groups,  beef,  processed  fruit, 
processed  vegetables,  and  processed 
potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes  stand  out  with 
the  largest  increases  in  consumption  as- 
sociated with  increases  in  income.  Beef 
consumption  rose  about  3  percent  for 
each  10-percent  increase  in  income,  both 
in  1955  and  1965.  But  with  little  change 
in  consumption  of  pork  as  income  rose, 
all  red  meat  increased  only  2  percent  for 
each  increase  of  10  percent  in  income. 

Consumption  of  processed  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  potatoes  in  1965  each 
rose  significantly  with  income — particu- 
larly for  potatoes.  Fresh  fruit  also 
rose  with  income  but  at  a  slower  pace 
than  processed  fruit.  Since  use  of  fresh 
vegetables  was  largely  unaffected  by 
changes  in  income — due  partly  to  the  in- 
fluence of  home-grown  vegetables — total 
vegetable  consumption  rose  only  2  per- 
cent with  each  10-percent  rise  in  income. 


It  compared  with  a  4-percent  increase  for 
total  fruit  and  total  potatoes  and  sweet- 
potatoes. 

Although  the  income  associations  of 
consumption  of  processed  fruits  and  pro- 
cessed vegetables  much  exceeded  those  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  associ- 
ations were  not  as  marked  in  1965  as  in 
1955»  And,  in  both  cases,  there  was  a 
downward  shift  in  the  overall  consumption- 
income  relation. 

The  strong  association  of  processed 
potato  consumption  with  income  in  1965 
overcame  the  effects  of  fresh  potatoes, 
which  showed  essentially  no  change  over 
income  levels.  A  decade  earlier,  the 
use  of  processed  potatoes  was  much  less 
important  and  had  little  effect  upon  the 
response  of  total  potatoes  to  income 
changes,  even  though  the  income  associa- 
tion of  processed  potatoes  was  about  the 
same  as  in  1965* 

Dairy  products  also  exhibited  a 
fairly  strong  association  with  income 
changes.  The  income  association  was  a 
bit  larger  in  1965  than  a  decade  earlier. 
Almost  all  of  the  increase  occurred  for 
fluid  milk  products,  as  use  of  skim  and 
low- fat  milks — which  have  a  high  income 
association — became  more  common.  Never- 
theless, there  was  a  downward  shift  in  the 
overall  consumption-income  relation  for 
all  dairy  products  between  1955  and  1965 — 


12/  By  Stephen  J.  Hiemstra. 

13/  Per  capita  consumption  indexes  were 
fit  as  a  function  of  per  capita  money  in- 
come with  data  in  10  household  income 
groups  for  1965  and  7  groups  for  1955. 
The  below  $1,000  and  top  income  groups 
were  omitted  for  both  years.  However,  our 
cover  chart  shows  the  consumption-income 
function  extrapolated  to  cover  the  omit- 
ted income  groups.  Incomes  for  1955  were 
adjusted  to  196U  dollars  using  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  as  a  deflator.  Data 
were  fit  in  log  form. 

Ik/  A  small  decline  in  the  entire  in- 
come -consumpt ion  relation  appears  to  have 
taken  place  between  1955  and  1965.  The 
income  elasticities  were  not  significantly 
different  but  the  intercept  value  for 
1965  was  below  that  of  1955. 
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which  helps  account  for  the  downtrend  in 
average  per  capita  consumption. 

Some  foods  showed  no  increase  in 
consumption  at  higher  income  levels. 
These  included  pork,  chicken,  fish,  fresh 
potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes,  fresh  vege- 
tables, and  coffee.  Only  eggs  and  cereals 
and  flour  appeared  to  be  negatively  as- 
sociated with  income  in  1965.  For  eggs, 
this  was  a  switch  from  10  years  earlier 
when  consumption  rose  with  income. 

Animal  fats  showed  little  income 
association  in  1955  but  were  positively 
associated  with  income  a  decade  later. 
Vegetable  oils  were  positively  associated 
with  income  in  both  periods,  but  the  as- 
sociation was  less  marked  in  1965  than  in 
1955. 

Statistical  notes 

Data  problems — In  converting  food 
products  as  reported  in  the  surveys  to 
primary  foods  as  used  in  the  index  many 
minor  ingredients  were  lost.  We  did  not 
come  close  to  deriving  the  actual  con- 
sumption levels  for  such  foods  as  sugar 
and  flour,  for  example,  which  are  scat- 
tered in  unmeasurable  amounts  throughout 
the  processed  foods.  However,  consider- 
ation was  given  to  obtaining  information 
on  an  ingredient,  even  though  the  quanti- 
ties were  small,  if  there  was  significant 
regional,  urbanization,  or  income  dif- 
ferences in  use  of  the  food  mixture. 
Hopefully,  the  patterns  of  consumption 
are  representative.  The  same  average 
commodity  conversion  factors  were  applied 
to  mixtures  of  primary  ingredients  across 
the  income  scale  and  usually  for  all 
regional  and  urbanization  groups. 

In  addition  to  omitting  minor  in- 
gredients, it  was  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine precisely  the  ingredients  of  mixed 
foods.  Amounts  of  the  various  kinds  of 
fats  and  oils  and  types  of  dairy  products 
used  in  bakery  products,  for  example,  were 
pertinent  to  obtaining  the  retail-store 
value  of  these  items — since  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  price  of  but- 
ter as  opposed  to  lard  or  vegetable  oils 
or  fluid  milk  as  opposed  to  dry  milk.  In 
this  case ,  ingredient  use  by  the  baking 


industry,  as  reported  by  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  determined  the  factors  which  were 
used  for  the  1955  survey  data.  Such 
factors,  and  others  obtained  in  various 
ways,  were  not  updated  in  computing  the 
1965  cross-sectional  indexes  in  most  in- 
stances. Reflecting  differences  in  in- 
dustry practice  was  deemed  of  less  impor- 
tance than  retaining  comparability  of 
factors  which,  at  best,  are  approximations. 

In  1965>  a  more  detailed  product 
breakdown  of  conglomerate  food  groupings 
was  available  than  in  1955.  Total  use 
for  sub -items  was  given  by  region  and  ur- 
banization— but  not  by  income.  In  1955 > 
this  detail  had  to  be  compiled  by  hand 
and  only  the  most  critical  situations 
warranted  the  effort. 

Adjustment  to  include  singles . — The 
1955  cross  sectional  indexes  (U.S.  total 
only)  were  adjusted  to  include  the  food 
consumption  pattern  for  1-person  house- 
holds (table  15).  The  distribution  of 
persons  eating  in  these  households  and 
their  average  consumption  is  known,  but 
the  amount  consumed  at  various  income 
levels  is  not  available.  Assuming  that 
their  consumption  pattern  would  vary  by 
income  at  the  same  per  capita  rate  as  for 
2-or-more  person  households,  an  index  for 
1-person  household  consumption  was  con- 
structed. It  was  integrated  with  the 
index  for  2-or-more  person  households 
using  population  weights. 

Since  three-fourths  of  the  1-person 
households  had  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
in  1955  >  almost  all  of  the  impact  on  the 
consumption  pattern  falls  in  the  first  3 
income  groups.  This  concentration  at 
lower  income  levels  negates  any  serious 
error  introduced  by  the  adjustment  method. 

Coverage  of  surveys. — Food  used  at 
home  as  reported  in  the  surveys  included 
quantities  purchased,  home  produced, 
received  as  gift  (including  Federally- 
donated  foods)  or  received  as  pay.  All 
food  eaten  away  from  home,  except  for 
packed  lunches,  is  excluded. 

Cross -sectional  information  on 
household  expenditures  for  all  food  eaten 
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away  from  home  is  available.  15/  But 
data  on  food  eaten  away  from  home  are  not 
available  by  commodity. 

Complete  diets  for  a  2^-hour  period-- 
at  home  as  well  as  away  from  home — were 
obtained  for  15,000  individuals  as  part 
of  the  1965  survey.  16/  But  since  this 
information  is  largely  in  the  form  of 
mixed  dishes,  conversion  to  primary  foods 
at  the  retail  store  level,  such  as  we 
have  for  the  national  time  series  and 
have  estimated  for  the  at-home  food  ob- 
tained in  the  household  surveys  (as  ex- 
pressed in  the  cross- sectional  indexes) 
is  difficult  and  may  not  be  feasible. 
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15/  See  "Expenditures  for  Food  Away  from 
Home , "  by  Corinne  Lebovit .  National  Food 
Situation.  NFS-122,  November  1967. 

16/  Consumer  and  Food  Economics  Research 
Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
Food  Intake  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Diets 
of  Men,  Women,  and  Children  in  the  United 
States.  Spring  1965  T  A  Preliminary  Report, 
ARS  62-18,  March  1969.  97PP.  Separate 
data  on  quantities  of  foods  consumed  away 
from  home  are  not  in  this  publication  but 
are  planned  for  a  future  report. 
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